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THE FIRST ENGLISH POET. 


DwWELT a certain poor man in his day, 
Near at hand to Hilda’s holy house, 
Learning’s lighthouse, blessed beacon, built 
High o’er sea and river, on the head, 
Streaneshalch in Anglo-Saxon speech, 
Whitby, after, by the Norsemen named. 
Czedmon was he call’d; he came and went, 
Doing humble duties for the monks, 
Helping with the horses at behest ; 
Modest, meek, unmemorable man, 

Moving slowly into middle age, 

Toiling on, — twelve hundred years ago. 


Still and silent, Cedmon sometimes sat 
With the serfs at lower end of hall ; 
There he marvell’d much to hear the monks 
Singing sweetly hymns unto their harp, 
Handing it from each to each in turn, 
Till his heartstrings trembled. Otherwhile, 
When the serfs were merry with themselves, 
Sung their folk-songs upon festal nights, 
Handing round the harp to each in turn, 
Czdmon, though he loved not lighter songs, 
Long’d to sing, — but he could never sing. 


Sad and silent would he creep away, 
Wander forth alone, he wist not why, 
Watch the sky and water, stars or clouds 
Climbing from the sea; and in his soul 
Shadows mounted up and mystic lights, 
Echoes vague and vast return’d the voice 
Of the rushing river, roaring waves, 
Twilight’s windy whisper from the fells, 
Howl of brindled wolf, and cry of bird ; 
Every sight and sound of solitude 
Ever mingling in a master thought, 
Glorious, terrible, of the Mighty One : 
Who made all things. As the Book declared, 
“In the beginning He made Heaven and Earth,” 


Thus lived Czedmon, quiet year by year ; 
Listen’d, learn’d a little, as he could ; 
Worked, and mused, and prayed, and held his 

peace. 


Toward the end of harvest time, the hinds 
Held a feast, and sung their festal songs, 
Handing round the harp from each to each, 
But before it came where Cadmon sat, 

Sadly, silently, he stole away, 

Wander’d to the stable-yard and wept, 

Weeping laid him low among the straw, 

Fell asleep at last. And in his sleep 

Came a stranger, calling him by name: 

“‘Czdmon, sing tome!” “TI cannot sing. 

Wherefore — wo is me ! —I left the house.” 

“Sing, I bid thee!” “What then shall I 
sing?” 

“ Sing the Making of the World.” Whereon 

Czdmon sung : and when he woke from sleep 

Still the verses stay’d with him, and more 

Sprang like fountain water from a rock 

Fed from never-failing secret springs. 


Praising Heaven most high, but nothing 
proud, 
Czdmon sought the steward and told his tale, 
Who to Holy Hilda led him in, 





Pious Princess Hilda, pure of heart, 

Ruling Mother, royal Edwin’s niece. 
Czdmon at her bidding boldly sang 

Of the Making of the World, in words 
Wondrous ; whereupon they wotted well 
’Twas an angel taught him, and his gift 
Came direct from God: and glad were they, 


Thenceforth Holy Hilda greeted him 
Brother of the brotherhood. He grew 
Famedest monk of all the monastery ; 
Singing many high and holy songs 
Folk were fain to hear, and loved him for: 
Till his death-day came, that comes to all. 


Czdmon bode that evening in his bed, 
He at peace with men and men with him ; 
Wrapt in comfort of the Eucharist ; 

Weak and silent. “Soon our brethren sing 
Evensong?” he whisper’d. ‘“ Brother, yea.” 
** Let us wait for that,” he said ; and soon 
Sweetly sounded up the solemn chant. 
Czdmon smiled and listen’d ; when it lull’d, 
Sidelong turn’d to sleep his old white head, 
Shut his eyes, and gave his soul to God, 
Maker of the world, 


Twelve hundred years 
Since are past and gone, nor he forgot, 
Earliest poet of the English race. 
Rude and simple were his days and thoughts. 
Wisely speaketh no man, howso learn’d, 
Of the making of this wondrous world, 
Save a poet, with a reverent soul. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Norte. — This alliterative metre is not at all an imi- 
tation, but in some degree a reminiscence of the old 
English poetry. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


WE have sung for long in the low-walled gar- 
den, 
We have flitted among the ivy-leaves ; 
And oh! we know that some hearts will par- 
don 
The tiny sins of such tuneful thieves. 
We have flown and hopped, to settle and 
flutter 
Near some poor toilex’s dull window-pane ; 
How happy we were, when we heard her utter 
A gentler speech, for our song in the rain! 


We _ seen some London sights ; one neigh- 
or 
Tending a lonelier, poorer waif, 
Sharing the fruits of hard toil and labor, 
To lessen her grief, to keep her safe ; 
An old man led by a tender daughter, 
To feel the kiss of the April sun ; 
A little child lifting a jug of water, 
To help the sick woman whose work was 


done. 
E. M. Harris. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BY J. A. FROUDE, 


THE river Annan, rising above Moffat 
in Heartfell, in the Deil’s Beef Tub, de- 
scends from the mountains through a val- 
ley gradually widening and spreading out, 
as the fells are left behind, into the rich 
and well-cultivated district known as An- 
nandale. Picturesque and broken in the 
upper part of its course, the stream, when 
it reaches the lexel country, steals slowly 
among meadows and undulating wooded 
hills, till at the end of fifty miles it falls 
into the Solway at Annan town. Annan- 
dale, famous always for its pasturage, suf- 
fered especially before the union of the 
kingdoms from border forays, the effects 
of which were long to be traced in a cer- 
tain wildness of disposition in the inhab- 
itants. Dumfriesshire, to which it be- 
longs, was sternly Cameronian. Stories 
of the persecutions survived in the farm- 
houses as their most treasured historical 
tradition. Cameronian congregations lin- 
gered till the beginning of the present 
century, when they merged in other 


bodies of seceders from the established 


religion. In its hard fight for spiritual 
freedom Scotch Protestantism lost respect 
for kings and nobles, and looked to Christ 
rather than to earthly rulers. Before the 
Reformation all Scotland was clannish or 
feudal; and the Dumfriesshire yeomanry, 
like the rest, were organized under great 
noble families, whose pennon they fol- 
lowed, whose name they bore, and the 
remotest kindred with which, even to a 
tenth generation, they were proud to 
claim. Among the families of the west- 
ern border the Carlyles were not the least 
distinguished. They were originally En- 
glish, and were called probably after Car- 
lisle town. They came to Annandale 
with the Bruces in the time of David the 
Second. A Sir John Carlyle was created 
Lord Carlyle of Torthorwald in reward 
for a beating which he had given the En- 
glishat Annan. Michael, the fourth lord, 
signed the Association Bond among the 
Protestant lords when Queen Mary was 
sent to Lochleven, the only one among 
them, it was observed, who could not 
write his name. Their work was rough. 
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They were rough men themselves, and 
with the change of times their importance 
declined. The title lapsed, the estates 
were dissipated in lawsuits, and by the 
middle of the last century nothing re- 
mained of the Carlyles but one or two 
households in the neighborhood of Burns- 
wark who had inherited the name either 
through the adoption by their forefathers 
of the name of their leader, or by some 
descent of blood which had trickled down 
through younger sons.* 

In one of these families, in a house 
which his father, who was a mason, had 
built with his own hands, Thomas Carlyle 
was born on the 4th of December, 1795. 
Ecclefechan, where his father lived, is a 
small market town on the east side of 
Annandale, six miles inland from the Sol- 
way, and about sixteen on the Great 
North Road from Carlisle.¢ It consists 
of a single street, down one side of which, 
at that time, ran an open brook. The 
aspect, like that of most Scotch towns, is 
cold, but clean and orderly, with an air of 
thrifty comfort. The houses are plain, 
that in which the Carlyles lived alone hav- 
ing pretensions to originality. In appear- 
ance one, it is feally double, a central arch 
dividing it. James Carlyle, Thomas Car- 
lyle’s father, occupied one part. His 
brother, who was his partner in his trade, 
lived in the other. 

In 1791, having then a house of his 
own. James Carlyle married a distant 
cousin of the same name, Janet Carlyle. 
They had one son, John, and then she 
died of fever. Her long, fair hair, which 
had been cut off in her illness, remained 
as a memorial of her in a drawer, into 
which the children afterwards looked with 
wondering awe. Two years after the hus- 
band married again Margaret Aitken, “a 
woman,” says Carlyle, “of to me the fair- 
est descent, that of the pious, the just, 
and the wise.” Her character will unfold 


* When Carlyle became famous, a Dumfries anti- 
quary traced his ancestry with apparent success through 
ten generations to the first Lord Torthorwald. There 
was much laughter about it in the house in Cheyne 
Row, but Carlyle was inclined to think on the whole 
that the descent was real. 

+ Ecclefechan = Kirkfechan, Church of St. Fe- 
channs, an Irish saint supposed to have come to An- 
nandale in the seventh century. 
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itself as the story goes on. Thomas Car- 
lyle was her first child; she lived to see 
him at the height of his fame, known and 
honored wherever the English language 
was spoken. To her care “for body and 
soul” he never ceased to say that “he 
owed endless gratitude.” After Thomas 
came eight others, three sons and five 
daughters, one of whom, Faze/, so called 
after the first wife, died when she was a 
few months old. 

The family was prosperous, as Eccle- 
fechan working men understood prosper- 
ity. In one year, his best, James Carlyle 
made in his business as much as 1oo/. 
At worst he earned an artisan’s substan- 
tial wages, and was thrifty and prudent. 
The children, as they passed out of in- 
fancy, ran about barefoot, but otherwise 
cleanly clothed, and fed on oatmeal, milk, 
and potatoes. Our Carlyle learned to 
read from his mother too early for distinct 
remembrance; when he was five his fa- 
ther taught him arithmetic, and sent him 
with the other village boys to school. 
Like the Carlyles generally he had a vio- 
lent temper. John, the son of the first 


marriage, lived generally with his grand- 
father, but came occasionally to visit his 


parents. Carlyle’s earliest recollection is 
of throwing his little brown stool at his 
brother in a mad passion of rage, when 
he was scarcely more than two years old, 
breaking a leg of it, and “feeling for the 
first time the united pangs of loss and 
remorse.” The next impression which 
most affected him was the small, round 
heap under the sheet upon a bed where 
his little sister lay dead. Death, too, he 
made acquaintance with in another mem- 
orable form. His father’s eldest brother 
John died. “The day before his funeral, 
an ill‘behaving servant wench lifted the 
coverlid from off his pale, ghastly, befil- 
leted head to show it to some crony of 
hers, unheeding of the child who was 
alone with them, and to whom the sight 
gave a new pang of horror.” The grand- 
father followed next, closing finally his 
Anson and his “Arabian Nights.” He 
had a brother whose adventures had been 
remarkable. Francis Carlyle, so he was 
called, had been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. He, too, when his time was out, 
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had gone to England, to Bristol among 
other piaces, where he fell into drink and 
gambling. He lost all his money; one 
morning after an orgie he flung himself 
desperately out of bed and broke his leg. 
When he recovered he enlisted in a brig 
of war, distinguished himself by special 
gallantry in supporting his captain in a 
mutiny, and was rewarded with the com- 
mand of a Solway revenue cutter. After 
many years of rough, creditable service 
he retired on half pay to his native village 
of Middlebie. There had been some 
family quarrel, and the brothers, though 
living close to one another, had held no 
intercourse. They were both of them 
above eighty years of age. The old 
Thomas being on his death-bed, the sea- 
captain’s heart relented. He was a grim, 
broad, fierce-looking man; “ prototype of 
Smollett’s Trunnion.” Being too un- 
wieldy to walk, he was brought into Eccle- 
fechan in a cart, and carried in a chair up 
the steep stairs to his dying brother’s 
room. There he remained some twenty 
minutes, and came down again with a face 
which printed itself in the little Carlyle’s 
memory. They saw him no more, and 
after a brief interval the old generation 
had disappeared. 

Amidst such scenes our Carlyle strug- 
gled through his early boyhood. 

It was not a joyful life [he says] ; what life 
is? yet a safe and quiet one, above most others, 
or any other I have witnessed, a wholesome 
one. We were taciturn rather than talkative, 
but if little was said that little had generally a 
meaning. 

More remarkable man than my father I have 
never met in my journey through life ; sterling 
sincerity in thought, word, and deed, mostly 
quiet, but capable of blazing into whirlwinds 
when needful, and such a flash of just insight 
and brief natural eloquence and emphasis, true 
to every feature of it as I have never known in 
any other. Humor of a most grim Scandina- 
vian type he occasionally had; wit rarely or 
never—too serious for wit—my excellent 
mother with perhaps the deeper piety in most. 
senses had also the most sport. No man of 
my day, or hardly any man can have had better 
parents. 


Education is a passion in Scotland. It 
is the pride of every honorable peasant, 
if he has a son of any promise, to give 
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him a chance of rising asascholar. As 
achild Carlyle could not have failed to 
show that there was something unusual 
inhim. Theschoolmaster in Ecclefechan 
gave a good account of his progress in 
“figures.” The minister reported favor- 
ably of his Latin. “I do not grudge thee 
thy schooling, Tom,” his father said to 
him one day, “ now that thy uncle Frank 
owns thee a better arithmetician than 
himself.” It was decided that he should 
goto Annan Grammar School, and thence, 
if he prospered, to the university, with 
final outlook to the ministry. 

He wasa shy, thoughtful boy, shrinking 
generally from rough companions, but 
with a hot and even violent temper. His 
mother, naturally anxious for him, and 
fearing perhaps the family tendency, ex- 
tracted a promise before parting with 
him that he would never return a blow, 
and, as might be expected, kis first expe- 
riences of school were extremely misera- 
ble. Boys of genius are never well re- 
ceived by the common flock, and escape 
persecution only when they are able to 
defend themselves. 

“ Sartor Resartus” is generally mythic, 
but parts are historical, and among them 
the account of the first launch of Teu- 
felsdréckh into the Hinterschlag Gymna 
sium. Hinterschlag (smack behind) is 
Annan. Thither, leaving home and his 
mother’s side, Carlyle was taken by his 
father, being then in his tenth year, and 
“fluttering with boundless hopes,” at 
Whitsuntide, 1805, to the school which 
was to be his first step into a higher life. 


Well do I remember [says Teufelsdréckh] 
the red sunny Whitsuntide morning when, 
trotting full of hope by the side of Father An- 
dreas, I entered the main street of the place 
and saw its steeple clock (then striking eight) 
and Schuldthurm (jail) and the aproned or 
disaproned Burghers moving in to breakfast ; 
a little dog, in mad terror, was rushing past, 
for some human imps had tied a tin kettle to 
its tail, fit emblem of much that awaited my- 
self in that mischievous den. Alas! the kind 
beech rows of Entepfuhl (Ecclefechan) were 
hidden in the distance. {[ was among strangers 
harshly, at best indifferently, disposed to me ; 
the young heart felt for the first time quite 
orphaned and alone. ... My schoolfellows 
were boys, mostly rude boys, and obeyed the 
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impulse of rude nature which bids the deer- 
herd fall upon any stricken hart, the duck-flock 
put to death any broken-winged brother or 
sister, and on all hands the strong tyrannize 
over the weak. 


Carlyle retained to the end of his days 
a painful and indeed resentful recollec- 
tion of these school experiences of his. 
“ This,” he said of the passage just quoted 
from “ Sartor,” “is true, and not half the 
truth. Unspeakable is the damage and 
defilement I received from those coarse, 
misguided, tyrannous cubs. One way and 
another I had never been so wretched as 
here, and the first two years of my time 
I still count among the miserable of my 
life.” 

He had obeyed his mother’s injunctions. 
He had courage in plenty to resent ill 
usage, but his promise was sacred. He 
was passionate, but fight he would not, 
and every one who knows English and 
Scotch life will understand what his fate 
must have been. One consequence was 
a near escape from drowning. The boys 
had all gone to bathe; the lonely child 
had strayed apart from the rest, where he 
He 


could escape from being tormented. 
found himself in a deep pool which had 
been dug out for a dock and had been 


filled with the tide. The mere accident 
of some one passing at the time saved 
him. At length he could bear his condi- 
tion no longer ; he turned on the biggest 
bully in the school and furiously kicked 
him; a battle followed in which he was 
beaten; but he left marks of his fists upon 
his adversary, which were not forgotten. 
He taught his companions to fear him, if 
only like Brasidas’s mouse. He was per- 
secuted no longer, but he carried away 
bitter and resentful recollections of what 
he had borne, which were never entirely 
obliterated. 

The teaching which Carlyle received 
at Annan, he says, “was limited, and of 
its kind only moderately good. Latin and 
French I did get to read with fluency. 
Latin quantity was left a frightful chaos, 
and I had to learn it afterwards; some 
geometry ; algebra, arithemetic tolerably 
well. Vague outlines of geography I 
learnt; all the books I could get were 
also devoured. Greek consisted of the 
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alphabet merely.” Of holidays we hear 
nothing, though holidays there must have 
been at Christmas and midsummer; little 
also of school friendships or amusements. 
In the last, in such shape as could have 
been found in boys of his class in Annan, 
Carlyle could have had little interest. 
He spoke warmly of his mathematical 
teacher, a certain Mr. Morley from Cum- 
berland, “‘ whom he loved much, and who 
taught him well.” He had formed a com- 
radeship with one or two boys of his own 
age, who were not entirely uncongenial to 
him; but only one incident is preserved 
which was of real moment. In his third 
year Carlyle first consciously saw Edward 
Irving. Irving’s family lived in Annan. 
He had himself been at the school, and 
had gone thence to the University of 
Edinburgh. He had distinguished him- 
self there, gained prizes, and was other- 
wise honorably spoken of. Annan, both 
town and school, was proud of the bril- 
liant lad that they had produced; and 
Irving one day looked in upon the school, 
the masters out of compliment attending 
him. “He was scrupulously dressed, 
black coat, tight pantaloons, in the fashion 
of the day, and looked very neat, self-pos- 
sessed, and amiable; a flourishing slip of 
a youth with coal-black hair, swarthy clear 


complexion, very straight on his feet, and, 
except for the glaring squint, decidedly 


handsome.” The boys listened eagerly 
as he talked in a free airy way about 
Edinburgh and its professors. A uni- 
versity man who has made a name for 
himself is infinitely admirable to younger 
ones ; he is not too far above them to be 
comprehensible ; they know what he has 
done, and they hope distantly that they 
too one day may do the like. Of course 
Irving did not distinguish Carlyle. He 
walked through the rooms and disap- 
peared. 

The Hinterschlag Gymnasium was over 
soon after, and Carlyle’s future career was 
now to be decided on. The Ecclefechan 
family life did not look with favor on dis- 
plays of precocious genius. Vanity was 
the last quality that such a man as James 
Carlyle would encourage, and there was a 
severity in his manner which effectively 
repressed a disposition to it. 


We had all to complain [Carlyle says] that 
we dared not freely love our father. His heart 
seemed as if walled in. My mother has owned 
to me that she could never understand him, 
and that her affection and admiration of him 
were obstructed. It seemed as if an atmo- 
sphere of fear repelled us from him, me espe- 
cially. My heart and tongue played freely with 
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my mother. He had an air of deepest gravity 
and even sternness. He had the most entire 
and open contempt for idle tattle — what he 
called clatter. Any talk that had meaning in 
it he could listen to; what had no meaning in 
it, above all what seemed false, he absolutely 
could not and would not hear, but abruptly 
turned from it. Long may we remember his 
“T don’t believe thee ;” his tongue-paralyzing 
cold indifferent “* Hah.” 


Besides fear, Carlyle, as he grew older, 
began to experience a certain awe of his 
father as of a person of altogether su- 
perior qualities. 


None of us [he writes] will ever forget that 
bold glowing style of his, flowing free from the 
untutored soul, full of metaphor, though he 
knew not what metaphor was, with all manner 
of potent words which he appropriated and 
applied with surprising accuracy — brief, ener- 
getic, conveying the most perfect picture, defi- 
nite, clear, not in ambitious colors, but in full 
white sunlight. Emphatic I have heard him 
beyond all men. In anger he had no need of 
oaths; his words were like sharp arrows that 
smote into the very heart. 


Such a father may easily have been 
alarming, and slow to gain his children’s 
confidence. He had silently observed 
his little Tom, however. The reports 
from the Annan masters were all favor- 
able, and when the question rose what 
was to be done with him, inclined to ven- 
ture the university. The wise men of 
Ecclefechan shook their heads. “ Edu- 
cate a boy,” said one of them, “and he 
grows up to despise his ignorant parents.” 
Others said it was a risk, it was waste of 
money, there was a large family to be 
provided for, too much must not 4 spent 
upon one, etc. James Carlyle had seen 
something in his boy’s character which 
showed him that the risk, if risk there 
was, must be ventured; and to Edinburgh 
it was decided that Tom should go’ and 
be made a scholar of. 

To English ears university life suggests 
splendid buildings, luxurious rooms, rich 
endowments asthe reward of successful 
industry; the students as young men be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-three with 
handsome allowances, spending each of 
them on an average double the Somers in- 
come which James Carlyle had earned in 
any year of his life. Universities north 
of the Tweed had in those days no money 
prizes to offer, no feltowships and scholar- 
ships, nothing at all but an education and 
a discipline in poverty and self-denial. 
The lads who went to them were the chil- 
dren, for the most part, of parents as poor 
as Carlyle’s father. They knew at what a 
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cost the expense of sending them to col- 
lege, relatively small as it was, could be 
orded; and they went with the fixed 
purpose of making the very utmost of 
their time. Five months only of each 
year they could remain in their classes ; 
for the rest of it they taught pupils them- 
selves or worked on the farm at home to 
pay for their own learning. 
ach student, as a rule, was the most 
promising member of the family to which 
he belonged, and extraordinary confidence 
was placed in them. They were sent to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or wherever it might 
be, when they were mere boys of four- 
teen. They had noone to look after them 
either on their journey or when they came 
to the end. They walked from their 
homes, being eodite to pay for coach- 
hire. They entered their own names at 
the college. They found their own hum- 
ble lodgings, and were left entirely to 
their own capacity for self-conduct. The 
carriers brought them oatmeal, potatoes, 
and salt butter from the home farm, with 
a few eggs occasionally as a luxury. 
With their thrifty habits they required no 
other food. In the return cart their linen 
went back to their mothers to be washed 
and mended. Poverty protected them 
from temptations to vicious amusements. 
They formed their economical friend- 
ships; they shared their breakfasts and 
their thoughts, and had their clubs for 
conversation or discussion. When term 
was over they walked home in parties, 
each district having its little knot belong- 
ing to it; and, known along the roads as 
university scholars, they were assured of 
entertainment on the = 
As a training in self-dependence no 
better education could have been found in 
these islands. Ifthe teaching had been 
as good as the discipline of character, the 
Scotch universities might have competed 
with the world. The teaching was the 
weak part. There were no funds, either 
in the colleges or with the students, to 
provide personal instruction as at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The professors were 
individually excellent, but they had to 
teach large classes, and had no leisure to 
attend particularly to this or that promis- 
ing pupil. The universities were oppor- 
tunities to boys who were able to take 
advantage of them, and that was all. 
Such was the life on which Carlyle was 
now to enter, and such were the circum- 
stances of it. It was the November term, 
1809. He was to be fourteen on the 
fourth of the approaching December. 
Edinburgh is nearly one hundred miles 
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from Ecclefechan. He was to go on foot 
like the rest under the guardianship of a 
boy named “ Tom Smail,” two or three 
years his senior, who had already been at 
college, and was held, therefore, to be a 
sufficient protector. 


How strangely vivid [he says in 1866], how 
remote and wonderful, tinged with the hues of 
far-off Jove and sadness, is that journey to 
me now after fifty-seven years of time! My 
mother and father walking with me in the dark 
frosty November morning through the village 
to set us on our way; my dear and loving 
mother, her tremulous affection, my, etc. 


Of the university he says that he 
learned little there. In the Latin class he 
was under Professor Christieson, who 
“never noticed him nor could distinguish 
him from another Mr. Irving Carlyle, an 
older, bigger boy, with red hair, wild 
buck teeth, and scorched complexion, and 
the worst Latinist of his acquaintance.” 


In the classical field [he writes elsewhere] I 
am truly as nothing. Homer I learnt to read 
in the original with difficulty, after Wolf’s 
broad flash of light thrown into it; A&schylus 
and Sophocles mainly in translations. Tacitus 
and Virgil became really interesting to me; 
Homer and Aischylus above all; Horace ego- 
istical, /eichtfertig, in sad fact I never cared 
for; Cicero, after long and various trials, 
always proved a windy person and a weariness 
to me, extinguished altogether by Middleton’s 
excellent though misjudging life of him. 


It was not much better with philoso- 
phy. Dugald Stewart had gone away two 
years before Carlyle entered. Brown was 
the new professor, ‘an eloquent, acute 
little gentleman, full of enthusiasm about 
simple and relative suggestions,” to Car- 
lyle unprofitable utterly, and bewildering 
and dispiriting, as the autumn winds 
among withered leaves. 

In mathematics only 
progress. 
tient of uncertainties. 


he made real 
His temperament was impa- 
He threw himself 
with delight into a form of knowledge in 
which the conclusions were indisputable, 
where at each step he could plant his foot 


with confidence. Professor Leslie (Sir 
John Leslie afterwards) discovered his 
talent, and exerted himself to help him 
with a zeal of which Carlyle never after- 
wards ceased to speak with gratitude. 
Yet even here, on ground with which he 
was familiar, his shy nature was unfitted 
for display. He carried off no prizes. 
He tried only once, and though he was 
notoriously superior to his competitors, 
the crowd and noise of the class room 
prevented him from even attempting to 
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distinguish himself. I have heard him 
say late in life that his thoughts never 
came to him in proper form except when 
he was alone. 

The teaching at a university is but half 
what is learned there; the other half, and 
the most important, is what young men 
learn from one another. Carlyle’s friends 
at Edinburgh, the eleven out of the eleven 
hundred, were of his own rank of life, 
sons of peasants who had their own way 
to make in life. From their letters, many 
of which have been preserved, it is clear 
that they were clever good lads, distinctly 
superior to ordinary boys of their age, 
Carlyle himself holding the first place in 
their narrow circle. Their lives were 
pure and simple. Nowhere in these let- 
ters is there any jesting with vice, or 
light allusions to it. The boys wrote to 
one another on the last novel of Scott or 
poem of Byron, on the Edinburgh Review, 
on the war, on the fall of Napoleon, occa- 
sionally on geometrical problems, ser- 
mons, college exercises, and divinity lec- 
tures, and again on innocent trifles, with 
sketches, now and then humorous and 
bright, of Annandale life as it was seventy 
years ago. They looked to Carlyle to 
direct their judgment and advise them in 
difficulties. He was the prudent one of 
the party, able, if money matters went 
wrong, to help them out of his humble 
savings. He was already noted, too, for 
power of effective speech —“ far too sar- 
castic for so young a man” was what 
elder people said of him. One of his cor- 
respondents addressed ,him always as 
“ Jonathan,” or “ Dean,” or “ Doctor,” as 
if he was to be a second Swift. Others 
called him Parson, perhaps from his in- 
tended profession. All foretold future 
greatness to him of one kind or another. 
They recognized that he was not like 
other men, that he was superior to other 
men, in character as well as intellect. 
“* Knowing how you abhor all affectation” 
is an expression used to him when he was 
still a mere boy. 

His destination was “the ministry,” 
and for this, knowing how much his father 
and mother wished it, he tried to prepare 
himself. He was already conscious, how- 
ever, “that he had not the least enthusi- 
asm for that business, that even grave 
prohibitory doubts were gradually rising 
ahead.” tt has been supposed that he 
disliked the formalism of the Scotch 
Church; but formalism, he says, was not 
the pinching point, had there been the 
preliminary of belief forthcoming. “ No 
Church or speaking entity whatever can 





do without formulas, but it must delieve 
them first if it would be honest.” 

Two letters to Carlyle from one of these 
early friends may be given here as speci- 
mens of the rest. They bring back the 
Annandale of 1814, and show a faint kind 
of image of Carlyle himself reflected on 
the writer’s mind. His name was Hill. 
He was about Carlyle’s age, and sub- 
scribes himself Peter Pindar. 


Zo T. Carlyle. 
Castlebank, a 1, 1814. 
Wind S.W. eather hazy. 
What is the life of man? Is it not to shift 
from trouble to trouble and from side to side? 
to button up one cause of vexation and un- 
button another? So wrote the celebrated 
Sterne, so quoted the no less celebrated Jona- 
than, and so may the poor devil Pindar apply 
it to himself. You mention some two or 
three disappointments you have met with 
lately. For shame, sir, to be so peevish and 


splenetic! Your disappointments are “trifles | 


light as air” when compared with the vexa- 
tions and disappointments I have experienced. 
I was vexed and grieved to the very soul and 
beyond the soul, to go to Galloway and be 
deprived of the pleasure of —something you 
know nothing about. I was disappointed on 
my return at finding Aer in a devil of a bad 
shy humor. I was— but why do I talk to you 
about such things? There are joys and sor- 
rows, pleasures and pains, with which a Stoic 
Platonic humdrum bookworm sort of fellow 
like you, sir, intermeddleth not, and conse- 
quently can have no idea of. I was disap- 
pointed in Bonaparte’s escaping to Paris when 
he ought to have been taken prisoner by the 
allies at Leipsic. I was disappointed at your 
not mentioning anything about our old ac- 
quaintances at Edinburgh, Last night there 
was a flag on the mail, and to-night when I ex- 
pected a Gazette announcing some great vic- 
tory, the taking of Bayonne or the marching 
of Wellington to Bordeaux, I was disap- 
pointed that the cause of all the rejoicing was 
an engagement with the French under the 
walls of Bayonne, in which we lost upwards of 
five hundred men killed and three thousand 
wounded, and drew off the remainder of our 
army safe from the destroying weapons of the 
enemy. I was disappointed last Sunday, after 
I had got my stockings on, to find that there 
was a hole in the heel of one of them. I read 
a great many books at Kirkton, and was dis- 
appointed at finding faults in almost every one 
of them. I will be disappointed; but what 
signifies going on at thisrate? Unmixed hap- 
piness is not the lot of man, — 

Of chance and change, oh! Jet not man complain, 

Else never, never, will he cease to wail. 

The weather is dull; I am melancholy. 
Good-night. 

P.S. — My dearest Dean, — The weather is 
quite altered. The wind has veered about to 
the North. I am in good spirits, am happy. 
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From the same. 
Castlebank, May 9, 1814. 

Dear Doctor, —I received yours last night, 
and a scurrilous, blackguarding, flattering, 
vexing, pernicked, humorous, witty, daft letter 
itis. Shall I answer it piecemeal as a certain 
Honorable House does a speech from its 
sovereign, by echoing back each syllable? 
No. This won’t do. Oh! how I envy you, 
Dean, that you can run on in such an offhand 
way, ever varying the scene with wit and 
mirth, while honest Peter must hold on in one 
namskull track to all eternity pursuing the 
even tenor of his way, so that one of Peter’s 
letters is as good as a thousand. 

You seem to take a friendly concern in my 
affaires de ceur. By the bye, now, Jonathan, 
without telling you any particulars of my situa- 
tion in these matters, which is scarcely known 
to myself, can’t I advise you to fall in love? 
Granting as I do that it is attended with sor- 
rows, still, Doctor, these are amply compen- 
sated by the tendency that this tender passion 
has to ameliorate the heart, “ provided always, 
and be it further enacted,” that, chaste as Don 
Quixote or Don Quixote’s horse, your heart 
never breathes a wish that angels may not 
register. Only have care of this, Dean, and 
fall in love as soon as you can — you will be 
the better for it. 


Pages follow of excellent criticism from 
Peter on Leyden’s poems, on the Duke of 
Wellington, Miss Porter, etc. Carlyle 
has told him that he was looking for a 
subject for an epic poem. Peter gives 
him a tragi-comic description of a wed- 
ding at Middlebie, with the return home 
in a tempest, which he thinks will an- 
swer; and concludes : — 


Your reflections on the fall of Napoleon 
bring to my mind an observation of a friend 
of mine the other day. I was repeating these 
lines in Shakespeare and applying them to 
Bony, — 

But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

“ Aye, very true,” quoth he; “the fallow 
could na be content wi’ maist all Europe, an 
now he’s glad o’ Elba room.” : 

Now, Doctor, let me repeat my instructions 
to you in afew words. Write immediately a 
very long letter; write an epic poem as soon 
as may be. Send me some more “remarks.” 
Tell me how you are, how you are spending 
your time in Edinburgh. Fall in love as soon 
as you can meet with a proper object. Ever 
be a friend to Pindar, and thou shalt always 
find one in the heart-subdued, not subduing 

PETER. 


In default of writings of his own, none 
of which survive out of this early period, 
such lineaments of Carlyle as appear 
through these letters are not without in- 
structiveness. 
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Having finished his college course, 
Carlyle looked out for pupils to maintain 
himself. The ministry was still his for- 
mal destination, but several years had 
still to elapse before a final resolution 
would be necessary —four years if he 
remained in Edinburgh attending lectures 
in the Divinity Hall; six if he preferred 
to be a rural divinity student, presenting 
himself once in every twelve months at 
the university and reading a discourse. 
He did not wish to hasten matters, and, 
the pupil business being precarious and 
the mathematical tutorship at Annan fall- 
ing vacant, Carlyle offered for it and was 
elected by competition in 1814. He never 
liked teaching. The recommendation of 
the place was the sixty or seventy pounds 
a year of salary, which relieved his father 
of further expense upon him, and enabled 
him to put by a little money every year, 
to be of use in future either to himself 
or his family. In other respects the life 
at Annan was only disagreeable to him. 
His tutor’s work he did scrupulously well, 
but the ~y: of a country town had no 
interest for him. He would not visit. 
He lived alone, shutting himself up with 
his books, disliked the business more and 
more, and came finally to hate it. Annan 
had indeed but one recommendation — 
that he was within reach of his family, 
especially of his mother, to whom he was 
attached with a real passion. 

His father had by this time given up 
business at Ecclefechan, and had taken a 
farm in the neighborhood. The Great 
North Road which runs through the vil- 
lage rises gradually into an upland, tree- 
less grass country. About two miles 
distant on the left-hand side as you go 
towards Lockerby, there stands, about 
three hundred yards in from the road,a 
solitary, low, white-washed house, with a 
few poor outbuildings attached toit. This 
is Mainhill, which was now for many 

ears to be Carlyle’s home, where he first 
earned German, studied “ Faust” in a 
dry ditch, and completed his translation of 
“Wilhelm Meister.” The house itself is, 
or was when the Carlyles occupied it, of 
one story, and consisted of three rooms, 
a kitchen, a small bedroom, and a large 
one connected by a passage. The door 
opens into a square farmyard, on one side 
of which are stables, on the side opposite 
the door the cow byres, on the third a 
washhouse and dairy. The situation is 
high, utterly bleak, and swept by all the 
winds. Not a tree shelters the house; 
the fences are low, the wind permitting 
nothing to grow but stunted thorn, The 
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view alone redeems the dreariness of the 
situation. On the left is the great hill of 
Burnswark. Annandale stretches in front 
down to the Solway, which shines like a 
long, silver riband; on the right is Hod- 
dam Hill with the Tower of Repentance 
on its crest, and the wooded slopes which 
mark the line of the river. Beyond Hod- 
dam towers up Criffel, and in the far 
distance Skiddaw, and Saddleback, and 
Helvellyn, and the high Cumberland 
ridges on the track of the Roman wall. 
Here lived Carlyle’s father and mother 
with their eight children, Carlyle himself 
spending his holidays with them; the old 
man and his younger sons cultivating the 
sour soil and winning a hard-earned living 
out of it, the mother and daughters doing 
the household work and minding cows 
and poultry, and taking their turn in the 
field with the rest in harvest time. 

So two years passed away. Of Car- 
lyle’s own writing during this period there 
is still nothing preserved, but his corre- 
spondence continued, and from these 
letters glimpses can be gathered of his 
temper and occupations. He was main] 
busy with mathematics, but he was read- 
ing incessantly, Hume’s “ Essays ” among 
other books. He was looking out into 
the world, meditating on the fall of Na- 
poleon, on the French Revolution, and 
thinking much of the suffering in Scot- 
land which followed the close of the war. 
There were sarcastic sketches, too, of the 
families with which he was thrown in 
Annan and the neighborhood. Robert 
Mitchell (an Edinburgh student who had 
become master of a school at Ruthwell) 
rallies him on “having reduced the fair 
and fat academicians into scorched, singed 
and shrivelled hags ;” and hinting a warn- 
ing “against the temper with respect to 
this world which we are sometimes apt to 
entertain,” he suggests that young men 
like him and his correspondent “ ought 
to think how many are worse off than 
they,” “should be thankful for what they 
had, and should not allow imagination to 
create unreal distresses.” 

To another friend, Thomas Murray, 
author afterwards of a history of Gallo- 
way, Carlyle had complained of his fate 
in a light and less bitter spirit. To an 
epistle written in this tone Murray replied 
with a description of Carlyle’s style, which 
deserves a place if but for the fulfilment 
of the prophecy which it contains. 


5 Carnegie Street, July 27, 1816, 
I have had the pleasure of receiving, my 
dear Carlyle, your very humorous and friendly 
letter, a letter remarkable for vivacity, a Shan- 





dean turn of expression, and an affectionate 
pathos which indicate a peculiar turn of mind, 
make sincerity doubly striking and wit doubly 
poignant. You flatter me with saying my let- 
ter was good; but allow me to observe that 
among all my elegant and respectable corre- 
spondents there is none whose manner of letter- 
writing I so much envy as yours, A happy 
flow of language either for pathos, description, 
or humor, and an easy, graceful current of 
ideas appropriate to every subject, characterize 
your style. This is not adulation; I speak 
what I think. Your letters will always bea 
feast to me, a varied and exquisite repast ; and 
the time, I hope, will come, but I trust is far 
distant, when these our juvenile epistles will 
be read and probably applauded by a genera- 
tion unborn, and that the name of Carlyle, at 
least, will be inseparably connected with the 
literary history of the nineteenth century, 
Generous ambition and perseverance will over- 
come every difficulty, and our great Johnson 
says, “* Where much is attempted something is 
performed.” You will, perhaps, recollect that 
when I conveyed you out of town in April, 
1814, we were very sentimental: we said that 
few knew us, and still fewer took an interest 
in us, and that we would slip through the world 
inglorious and unknown. But the prospect is 
altered. We are probably as well known, and 
have made as great figure, as any of the same 
standing at college, and we do not know, but 
will hope, what twenty years may bring forth. 

A letter from you every fortnight shall be 
answered faithfully, and will be highly delight- 
ful ; and if we live to be seniors, the letters of 
the companions of our youth will call to mind 
our college scenes, endeared to us by many 
tender associations, and will make us forget 
that we are poor and old... . That you may 
be always successful and enjoy every happiness 
that this evanescent world can afford, and that 
we may meet soon, is, my dear Carlyle, the 
sincere wish of 

Yours most faithfully, 
THOMAS MURRAY. 


These college companions were worthy 
and innocent young men; none of them, 
however, came to much, and Carlyle’s ca- 
reer was now about to intersect with a life 
of a far more famous contemporary who 
flamed up a few years later into meridian 
splendor and then disappeared in delir- 
ium. Edward Irving was the son of a 
well-to-do burgess of Annan, by profession 
a tanner. Irving was five years older 
than Carlyle; he had preceded him at 
Annan School. He had gone then to 
Edinburgh University, where he had spe- 
cially distinguished himself, and had been 
selected afterwards to manage a school 
at Haddington, where his success as a 
teacher had been again conspicuous. 
Among his pupils at Haddington there 
was one gifted little girl who will be here- 
after much heard of in these pages, Jane 
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Baillie Welsh, daughter of a Dr. Welsh 
whose surgical fame was then great in that 
part of Scotland, a remarkable man who 
liked Irving and trusted his only child in 
his hands. The Haddington adventure 
had answered so well that Irving, after a 
year or two, was removed to a larger 
school at Kirkcaldy, where, though no 
fault was found with his teaching, he gave 
less complete satisfaction. A party 
among his patrons there thought him too 
severe with the boys, thought him proud, 
thought him this or that which they did 
not like. The dissentients resolved at 
last to have a second school of their own 
to be managed in a different fashion, and 
they applied to the classical and mathe- 
matical professors at Edinburgh to rec- 
ommend them a master. Professor 
Christieson and Professor Leslie, who 
had noticed Carlyle more than he was 
aware of, had decided that he was the fit- 
test person that they knew of; and in the 
summer of 1816 notice of the offered pre- 
ferment was sent down to him at Annan. 
He had seen Irving’s face occasionally 
in Ecclefechan Church, and once after- 
wards, when Irving, fresh from his col- 
lege distinctions, had looked in upon An- 
nan School; but they had no personal 
acquaintance, nor did Carlyle, while he 
was a master there, ever visit the Irving 
family. Of course, however, he was no 
stranger to the reputation of their brilliant 
son, with whose fame all Annandale was 
ringing, and with whom kind friends had 
compared him to his own disadvantage. 


I [he says] had heard much of Irving all 
2‘ong, how distinguished in studies, how splen- 
didly successful as a teacher, how two pro- 
fessors had sent him out to Haddington, and 
how his new academy and new methods were 
illuminating and astonishing everything there. 
I don’t remember any malicious envy towards 
this great Irving of the distance for his great- 
ness in study and learning. I certainly might 
have had a tendency hadn’t I struggled against 
it, and tried to make it emulation. ‘“ Do the 
like, do the like under difficulties.” 


In the winter of 1815 Carlyle for the 
first time personally met Irving, and the 
beginning of the acquaintance was not 
promising. He was still pursuing his 
divinity course. Candidates who could 
not attend the regular lectures at the 
university came up once a year and deliv- 
ered an address of some kind in the Di- 
vinity Hall. One already he had given in 
the first year of his Annan mastership — 
an English sermon on the text “ Before I 
was afflicted I went astray,” etc. He 
calls it “a weak, flowery, sentimental 
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piece,” for which, however, he had been 
complimented “by comrades and profes- 
sors.” His next was a discourse in Latin 
on the question whether there was or was 
not such a thing as “natural religion.” 
This, too, he says, was “ weak enough.” 
It is lost, and nothing is left to show the 
view which he took about the matter. 
But here also he gave satisfaction, and 
was innocently pleased with himself. It 
was on this occasion that he fell in acci- 
dentally with Irving at a friend’s rooms in 
Edinburgh, and there was a trifling skir- 
mish of tongue between them, where Irv- 
ing found the laugh turned against him. 

A few months after came Carlyle’s ap- 
pointment to Kirkcaldy as Irving’s guasi 
rival, and perhaps he felt a little uneasy 
as to the terms on which they might 
stand towards each other. His alarms, 
however, were pleasantly dispelled. He 
was to go to Kirkcaldy in the summer 
holidays of 1816 to see the people there 
and be seen by them before coming to 
a final arrangement. Adam Hope, one 
of the masters in Annan School, to whom 
Carlyle was much attached, and whose 
portrait he has painted, had just lost his 
wife. Carlyle had gone to sit with the 
old man in his sorrows, and unexpectedly 
fell in with Irving there, who had come 
on the same errand. 

If [he says] I had been in doubts about his 
reception of me, he quickly and forever ended 
them by a friendliness which on wider scenes 
might have been called chivalrous, At first 
sight he heartily shook my hand, welcomed 
me as if I had been a valued old acquaintance, 
almost a brother, and before my leaving came 
up to me again and with the frankest tone 
said, “‘ You are coming to Kirkcaldy to look 
about you in a month or two. You know I 
am there ; my house and all that I can do for 

ou is yours ; two Annandale people must not 

e strangers in Fife.” The doubting Fhomas 
durst not quite believe all this, so chivalrous 
was it, but felt pleased and relieved by the 
fine and sincere tone of it, and thought to 
himself, “ Well, it would be pretty.” 

To Kirkcaldy, then, Carlyle went with 
hopes so far improved. How Irving kept 
his word; how warmly he received him; 
how he opened his house, his library, his 
heart to him; how they walked and talked 
together on Kirkcaldy sands on the sum- 
mer nights, and toured together in holiday 
time through the Highlands ; how Carlyle 
found in him a most precious and affec- 
tionate companion at the most critical 
period of his life —all this Carlyle has 
himself described. The reader will find 
it for himself in the reminiscences of Ed- 
ward Irving. 
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Irving {he says] was four years my senior, 
the facile princeps for success and reputation 
among the Edinburgh students, famed mathe- 
matician, famed teacher, first at Haddington, 
then here a flourishing man whom cross for- 
tune was beginning to nibble at. He received 
me with open arms, and was a brother to me 
and a friend there and elsewhere afterwards — 
such friend as I never had again or before in 
this world, at heart constant till he died. 


I am tempted to fill many pages with 
extracted pictures of the Kirkcaldy life as 
Carlyle has drawn them. But they can 
be read in their place, and there is much 
else to tell; my business is to supply 
what is left ental, rather than give again 
what has been told already. 


Correspondence with his family had 
commenced and was regularly continued 
from the day when Carlyle went first to 
college. The letters, however, which are 
preserved begin with his settlement at 
Kirkcaldy. From this time they are con- 
stant, regular, and, from the care with 
which they have been kept on both sides, 
are to be numbered in thousands. Father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, all wrote in 
their various styles, and all received 
answers. ‘They were “a clannish folk” 
holding tight together, and Carlyle was 
looked up to as the flower of the whole 
flock. Of these letters I can give buta 
few here and there, but they will bring 
before the eyes the Mainhill farm, and all 
that was going on there in asturdy, pious, 
and honorable Annandale peasant’s house- 
hold. Carlyle had spent his Christmas 
holidays 1816-17 at home as usual, and 
had returned to work. 


Fames Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, Feb. 12, 1817. 

Dear Son, —I embrace this opportunity of 
writing you a few lines with the carrier, as I 
had nothing to say that was worth postage, 
having written to you largely the last time. 
But only I have reason to be thankful that I 
can still tell you that we are all in good health, 
blessed be God for all his mercies towards us, 
Your mother has got your stockings ready 
now, and I think there are a few pairs of very 
good ones. Times is very bad here for labor- 
ers — work is no brisker and living is high. 
There have been meetings held by the Lairds 
and farmers to assist them in getting meal. 
They propose to take all the meal that can be 
sold in the parish to Ecclefechan, for which 
they shall have full price, and there they sign 
another paper telling how much money they 
will give to reduce the price. The charge is 
given to James Bell, Mr. Miller, and William 
Graham to sell it. 

Mr. Lawson, our priest, is doing very well, 
and has given us no more paraphrases; but 
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seems to please every person that hears him, 
and indeed he is well attended every day. The 
sacrament is to be the first Sabbath of March, 
and he is visiting his people, but has not 
reached Mainhill. Your mother was very 
anxious to have the house done before he 
came, or else she said she would run over the 
hill and hide herself. Sandy (Alexander Car- 
lyle, the second son) and I got to work soon 
after you went away, built partitions, and 
ceiled — a good floor laid — and indeed it is 
very dry and comfortable at this time, and we 
are very snug and have no want of the neces- 
saries of life. Our crop is as good as I ex- 
pected, and our sheep and all our cattle living 
and doing very well. Your mother thought 
to have written to you ; but the carrier stopped 
only two days at home, and she being a very 
slow writer could not get it done, but she will 
write next opportunity. I add no more but 
your mother’s compliments, and she sends you 
half the cheese that she was telling you about. 
Say in your next how your brother is coming 
on, and tell us when it is done and we will 
send you more. Write soon after you receive 
this, and tell us all your news and how you are 
coming on. I say no more, but remain, 
Dear son, your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle (Mainhill). 
Kirkcaldy, March 17, 1817. 

My dear Mother, —I have been long in- 
tending to write you a line or two in order to 
let you know my state and condition, but hav- 
ing nothing worth writing to communicate I 
have put it off from time to time. There was 
little enjoyment for any person at Mainhill 
when I was there last, but I look forward to 
the ensuing autumn, when I hope to have the 
happiness of discussing matters with you as 
we were wont to do of old. It gives me pleas- 
ure to hear that the bairns are at school. 
There are few things in this world more valu- 
able than knowledge, and youth is the period 
for acquiring it. With the exception of the 
religious and moral instruction which I had 
the happiness of receiving from my parents, 
and which I humbly trust will not be entirely 
lost upon me, there is nothing for which I feel 
more grateful than for the education which 
they have bestowed upon me. Sandy was get- 
ting fond of reading when he went away. [ 
hope he and Aitken* will continue their 
operations now that he is at home. There 
cannot be imagined a more honest way of 
employing spare hours. 

My way of life in this place is much the 
same as formerly. The school is doing pretty 
well, and my health through the winter has 
been uniformly good. I have little inter- 
course with the natives here; yet there is no 
dryness between us. We are always happy to 
meet and happy to part; but their society is 
not very valuable to me, and my books are 


* John Aitken Carlyle, the third son, afterwards 
known as John. 
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friends that never fail me. Sometimes I see 
the minister and some others of them, with 
whom I am very well satisfied, and Irving and 
I are very friendly ; so I am never wearied or 
at a loss to pass the time. 

I had designed this night to write to Aitken 
about his books and studies, but I will scarcel 
have time to say anything. There is a teak 
for him in the box, and I would have sent him 
the geometry, but it was not to be had in 
the town. I have sent you a scarf as near the 
kind as Aitken’s very scanty description would 
allow me to come. I hope it will please you. 
It is as good as any that the merchant had. 
A shawl of the same materials would have 
been warmer, but I had no authority to get it. 
Perhaps you would like to have a shawl also. 
If you will tell me what color you prefer, I 
will send it you with all the pleasure in the 
world. I expect to hear from you as soon as 
you can find leisure. You must be very 
minute in- your account of your domestic 
affairs. My father once spoke of a threshing 
machine. If twenty pounds or so will help 
him, they are quite ready at his service. 

I remain, dear mother, your affectionate 
son, THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Mrs. Carlyle could barely write at this 
time. She taught herself later in life for 
the pleasure of communicating with her 
son, between whom and herself there ex- 
isted a special and passionate attachment 
of a quite peculiar kind. She wasa severe 
Calvinist, and watched with the most af- 
fectionate anxiety over her children’s 
spiritual welfare, her eldest boy’s above 
all. The hope of her life was to see him 
a minister — a “ priest ” she would have 
called it — and she was already alarmed 
to know that he had no inclination that 
Way. 

Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, June ro, 1817. 

Dear Son,—I take this opportunity of 
writing you a few lines, as you will get it free. 
I long to have a craik,* and look forward to 
August, trusting to see thee once more, but in 
hope the mean time. Oh, Tom, mind the 
golden season of youth, and remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth. Seek God 
while he may be found. Call upon him while 
he is near. We hear that the world by wis- 
dom knew not God. Pray for his presence 
with you, and his counsel to guide you. Have 
you got through the Bible yet? If you have, 
read it again. I hope you will not weary, and 
may the Lord open your understanding. 

I have no news to tell you, but thank God 
we are all in an ordinary way. I hope you are 
well. I thought you would have written be- 
fore now. I received your present and was 
very proud of it. I called it “my son’s veni- 
son.” Do write as soon as this comes to hand 


* Familiar talk. 





and tell us all your news, I am glad you are 
so contented in your place. We ought all to 
be thankful for our places in these distressing 
times, for I dare say they are felt keenly. We 
send you a small piece of ham and a minding 
of butter, as I am sure yours is done before 
now. Tell us about it in your next, and if any- 
thing is wanting. 

Good-night, Tom, for it is a very stormy 
night, and I must away to the byre to milk. 

Now, Tom, be sure to tell me about your 
chapters. No more from 

Your old 


MINNIE. 


The letters from the other members of 
the family were sent equally regularly 
whenever there was an opportunity, and 
give between them a perfect picture of 
healthy rustic life at the Mainhill farm — 
the brothers and sisters down to the low- 
est all hard at work, the little ones at 
school, the elders ploughing, reaping, 
tending cattle, or minding the dairy, and 
in the intervals reading history, reading 
Scott’s novels, or even trying at geometry, 
which was then Carlyle’s own favorite 
study. In the summer of 1817 the mother 
had a severe illness, by which her mind 
was affected. It was necessary to place 
her for a few weeks under restraint away 
from home—a step no doubt just and 
necessary, but which she never wholly 
forgave, but resented in -her own humor- 
ous way to the end of her life. The dis- 
order passed off, however, and never 
returned. 

Meanwhile Carlyle was less completely 
contented with his position at Kirkcaldy 
than he had let his mother suppose. For 
one thing he hated schoolmastering; he 
would, or thought he would, have pre- 
ferred to work with his hands, and except 
Irving he had scarcely a friend in the 
place for whom he cared. His occupa- 
tion shut him out from the best kind of 
society, which there, as elsewhere, had its 
exclusive rules. He was received for Irv- 
ing’s sake, in the family of Mr. Martin, 
the minister, and was in some degree of 
intimacy there, liking Martin himself, and 
to some extent, but not much, his wife 
and daughters, to one of whom Irving had 
perhaps too precipitately become engaged. 
There were others also— Mr. Swan, a 
Kirkcaldy merchant, particularly — for 
whom he had a grateful remembrance ; 
but it is clear, both from Irving’s letters 
to him and from his own confession, that 
he was not popular either there or any- 
where. Shy and reserved at one moment, 
at another sarcastically self-asserting, 
with forces working in him which he did 
not himself understand, and which still 
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less could be understood by others, he 
could neither properly accommodate him- 
self to the tone of Scotch provincial draw- 
ing-rooms, nor even to the business which 
he had specially todo. A man of genius 
can do the lowest work as well as the 
highest; but genius in the process of de- 
veloping, combined with an irritable nerv- 
ous system and a fiercely impatient 
temperament, was not happily occupied 
in teaching stupid lads the elements of 
Latin and arithmetic. Nor were matters 
mended when the town corporation, who 
were his masters, took upon them, as 
sometimes happened, to instruct or re- 
buke him. 

Life, however, even under these hard 
circumstances, was not without its ro- 
mance. I borrow a passage from the 
“ Reminiscences :” — 


The Kirkcaldy people were a pleasant, solid, 
honest kind of fellow-mortals, something of 
quietly fruitful, of good old Scotch in their 
works and ways, more vernacular, peaceably 
fixed and almost genial in their mode of life, 
than I had been used to in the border home 
land. Fife generally we liked. Those ancient 
little burghs and sea villages, with their poor 
little havens, salt-pans and weather-beaten bits 
of Cyclopean breakwaters, and rude innocent 
machineries, are still kindly to me to think of. 
Kirkcaldy itself had many looms, had Baltic 
trade, whale fishery, etc., and was a solidly 
diligent and yet by no means a panting, puff- 
ing, or in any way gambling “ Lang Town.” 
Its flax-mill machinery, I remember, was turned 
mainly by wind; and curious blue-painted 
wheels with oblique vans rose from many roofs 
for that end. We all, I in particular, always 
rather liked the people, though from the dis- 
tance chiefly, chagrined and discouraged by 
the sad trade one had. Some hospitable hu- 
man friends I found, and these were at inter- 
vals a fine little element; but in general we 
were but onlookers, the one real society our 
books and our few selves. Not even with the 
bright young ladies (whice was a sad feature) 
were we generally on speaking terms. By far 
the brightest and cleverest, however, an ex- 
pupil of Irving’s, and genealogically and other- 
wise, being poorish and well-bred, rather an 
alien in Kirkcaldy, I did at last make some 
acquaintance with—at Irving's first, I think, 
though she rarely came thither — and it might 
easily have been more, had she and her aunt 
and our economics and other circumstances 
liked. She was of the fair-complexioned, 
softly elegant, softly grave, witty and comely 
type, and had a good deal of gracefulness, in- 
telligence, and other talent. Irving, too, it 
was sometimes thought, found her very inter- 
esting, could the Miss Martin bonds have 
allowed, which they never would. To me, who 
had only known her for a few months, and who 
within a twelve or fifteen months saw the last 
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of her, she continued, for perhaps three years, 
a figure hanging more or less in my fancy, on 
the usual romantic, or latterly quite elegiac and 
silent terms, and to this day there is in me a 
good will to her, a candid and gentle pity, if 
needed at all. She was of the Aberdeenshire 
Gordons. Margaret Gordon, born, I think in 
New Brunswick, where her father, probably in 
some official post, had died young and poor; 
but her accent was prettily English, and her 
voice very fine. 

An aunt (widow in Fife, childless with lim- 
ited resources, but of frugal cultivated turn ; a 
lean proud elderly dame, once a Miss Gordon 
herself ; sang Scotch songs beautifully, and 
talked shrewd Aberdeenish in accent and 
otherwise) had adopted her and brought her 
hither over seas; and here, as Irving’s ex- 
pupil, she now, cheery though with dim out- 
looks, was. Irving saw her again in Glasgow 
one summer’s touring, etc. ; he himself accom- 
panying joyfully —not joining. so I under- 
stood, in the retinue of suitors or potential 
suitors ; rather perhaps indicating gently “‘ No, 
I must not.” A year or so after we heard the 
fair Margaret had married some rich insignifi- 
cant Mr. Something, who afterwards got into 
Parliament, thence out to “ Nova Scotia” (or 


‘so) as governor, and I heard of her no more, 


except that lately she was still living childless 
as the “‘dowager lady,” her Mr. Something 
having got knighted before dying. Poor Mar- 
garet! I saw her recognizable to me here in 
her London time, 1840 or so, twice ; once with 
her maid in Piccadilly promenading —little 
altered ; a second time that same year, or next, 
on horseback both of us, and meeting in the 
gate of Hyde Park, when her eyes (but that 
was all) said to me almost touchingly, yes, yes, 
that is you. 


Margaret Gordon was the original, so 
far as there was an original, of Blumine 
in “ Sartor Resartus.” Two letters from 
her remain among Carlyle’s papers, which 
show that on both sides their regard for 
each other had found expression. Cir- 
cumstances, however, and the unpromis- 
ing appearance of Carlyle’s situation and 
prospects, forbade an engagement be- 
tween them, and acquit the aunt of need- 
less harshness in peremptorily putting an 
end to their acquaintance. Miss Gordon 
took leave of him as a “sister” in lan- 


guage of affectionate advice. A single 
passage may be quoted to show how the 
young, unknown Kirkcaldy schoolmaster 
appeared in the eyes of the high-born 
lady who had thus for a moment crossed 
his path. 


And now, my dear friend, a long long adieu ; 
one advice, and as a parting one consider, 
value it. Cultivate the milder dispositions of 
your heart. Subdue the more extravagant 
visions of the brain. In time your abilities 
must be known, Among your acquaintance 
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they are already beheld with wonder and de- 
light. By those whose opinion will be val- 
uable, they hereafter will be appreciated. 
Genius will render you great. May virtue ren- 
der you beloved! Remove the awful distance 
between you and ordinary men by kind and 
gentle manners. Deal gently with their infe- 
riority, and be convinced they will respect you 
as much and like you more. Why conceal the 
real goodness that flows in your heart? [have 
ventured this counsel from an anxiety for your 
future welfare, and I would enforce it with all 
the earnestness of the most sincere friendship. 
Let your light shine befobre men, and think 
them not unworthy the trouble. This exercise 
will prove its own reward. It must be a pleas- 
ing thing to live in the affections of others. 
Again adieu. Pardon the freedom I have 
used, and when you think of me be it as of a 
kind sister, to whom your happiness will 
always yield delight, and your griefs sorrow. 
Yours, with esteem and regard, 


I give you not my address because I dare 
not promise to see you. 


Carlyle had by this time abandoned the 
“ministry” as his possible future profes- 
sion — not without a struggle, for both 
his father’s and his mother’s hearts had 
been set upon it; but the “grave, prohib- 
itive doubts ” which had risen in him of 
their own accord had been strengthened 
by Gibbon, whom he had found in Irv- 


ing’s library and had eagerly devoured. 


Never at any time had he “the least in- 
clination”’ for such an office, and his 
father, though deeply disappointed, was 
too wise a man to remonstrate.* The 
“schoolmastering” too, after two years’ 
experience of it, became intolerable. His 
disposition, at once shy and defiantly 
proud, had perplexed and displeased the 
Kirkcaldy burghers. Both he and Irving 
fell into unpleasant collisions with their 
employers, and neither of them was suffi- 
ciently docile to submit to reproof. An 
opposition school had been set up which 
drew off the pupils, and finally they both 
concluded that they had had enough of 


* “With me,” he says in a private note, ‘it was 
never much in favor, though my parents silently much 
wished it, as I knew well. Finding I had objections, 
my father, with a magnanimity which I admired and 

mire, left me frankly to my own guidance in that 
matter, asdid my mother, perhaps still more lovingly, 
though not so silently; and the theological course 
which could be prosecuted or kept open by appearing 
annually, putting down your name, but with some 
trifling fee, in the register, and then going your way, 
was, after perhaps two years of this languid form, al- 
lowed to close itself for good. I remember yet being on 
the street in Argyll Square, Edinburgh, probably in 
1817, and come over from Kirkcaldy with some intent, 
the languidest possible, still to put down my name and 
fee. The official person, when I rung, was not at home, 
and my instant feeling was, ‘‘ Very good, then, very 
good; let this be Finis in the matter,” and it really 
was. — T. C.” 
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it —“ better die than be a schoolmaster 
for one’s living” —and would seek some 
other means of supporting themselves. 
Carlyle had passed his summer holidays 
as usual at Mainhill (1818), where he had 
perhaps talked over his prospects with 
his family. On his return to Kirkcaldy 
in September he wrote to his father ex- 
plaining his situation. He had saved 
about go/., on which, with his thrifty hab- 
its, he said that he could support himself 
in Edinburgh till he could “ fall into some 
other way of doing.” He could perhaps 
get a few mathematical pupils, and mean- 
time could study for the dar. He waited 
only for his father’s approval to sendin 
his resignation. The letter was accom- 
panied by one of his constant presents to 
his mother, who was again at home, though 
not yet fully recovered. 


Fohn Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, September 16, 18:8. 

Dear Brother, — We received yours, and it 
told us of your safe arrival at Kirkcaldy. Our 
mother has grown better every day since you 
left us. She is as steady as ever she was, has 
been upon haystacks three or four times, and 
has been at church every Sabbath since she 
came home, behaving always very decently. 
Also she has given over talking and singing, 
and spends some of her time consulting Ralph 
Erskine. She sleeps every night, and hinders 
no person to sleep, but can do with less than 
the generality of people. In fact we may con- 
clude that she is as wise as could be expected, 
She has.none of the hypocritical mask with 
which some people clothe their sentiments, 
One day, having met Agg Byers, she says: 
“Weel, Agg, lass, I’ve never spoken t’ye sin 
ye stole our coals. I'll gie ye an advice: 
never steal nae more.” 


Alexander Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
September 18, 1818. 

My dear Brother, — We were glad to hear 
of your having arrived in safety, though your 
prospects were not brilliant. My father is at 
Ecclefechan to-day at a market, but before he 
went he told me to mention that with regard 
to his advising you, he was unable to give you 
any advice. He thought it might be necessary 
to consult Leslie before you gave up, but you 
might do what seemed to you good. Had my 
advice any weight, I would advise you to try 
the law. You may think you have not money 
enough to try that, but with what assistance 
we could make, and your own industry, I think 
there would be no fear but you would succeed. 
The box which contained my mother’s bonnet 
came a day or two ago. She is very well 
pleased with it, though my father thought it 
too gaudy; but she purposes writing to you 
herself. 


The end was, that, when December 
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came, Carlyle amd Irving “kicked the 
schoolmaster functions over,” removed to 
Edinburgh, and were adrift on the world. 
Irving had little to fear: he had money, 
friends, reputation ; he had a profession, 
and was waiting only for “a call” to enter 
on his full privileges. Carlyle was far 
more unfavorably situated. e was poor, 
unpopular, comparatively unknown, or, if 
known, known only to be feared and even 
shunned. In Edinburgh “from my fel- 
low-creatures,” he says, “ little or nothing 
but vinegar was my reception when we 
happened to meet or pass near each oth- 
er — my own blame mainly, so proud, shy, 
poor, at once so insignificant-looking, and 
so grim and sorrowful. That in ‘Sartor’ 
of the worm trodden on and proving a tor- 
pedo is not wholly a fable, but did actu- 
ally befall once or twice, as I still with a 
kind of small, not ungenial malice can 
remember.” He had, however, as was 
said, nearly a hundred pounds, which he 
had saved out of his earnings; he had a 
consciousness of integrity worth more 
than gold to him. He had thrifty, self- 
denying habits which made him content 
with the barest necessaries, and he reso- 
lutely faced his position. His family, 
though silently disapproving the step 
which he had taken, and necessarily anx- 
fous about him, rendered what help 
they could. Once more the Ecclefechan 
carrier brought up the weekly or monthly 
supplies of oatmeal, cakes, butter, and, 
when needed, under-garments, returning 
with the dirty linen for the mother to 
wash and mend, and occasional presents 
which were never forgotten; while Car- 
lyle, after a thought of civil engineering, 
for which his mathematical training gave 
him a passing inclination, sate down seri- 
ously, if not very assiduously, to study 
law. Letters to and from Ecclefechan 
were constant, the carrier acting as post- 
man. Selections from them Tring the 
scene and characters before the reader’s 
eyes. 

Sister Mary, then twelve years old, 
writes : — 

I take the opportunity of sending you this 
scrawl, I got the hat you sent with Sandy 
[brother Alexander], and it fits very well. It 
was far too good; a worse would have done 
very well. Boys and I are employed this win- 
ter in waiting on the cattle, and are going on 
very well at present. I generally write a copy 
every night, and read a little in the “ Cottagers 
of Glenburnie,” or some such like ; and it shall 
be my earnest desire never to imitate the 
abominable slutteries of Mrs. Maclarly. The 
remarks of the author, Mrs. Hamilton, often 
bring your neat ways in my mind, and I hope 





to be benefited by them. In the mean time, I 
shall endeavor to be a good girl, to be kind 
and obedient to my parents, and obliging to 
my brothers and sisters. You will write me a 
long letter when the carrier comes back. 


The mother was unwearied in her affec- 
tionate solicitude — solicitude for the 
eternal as well as temporal interests of 
her darling child. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, January 3, 1819. 

Dear Son,—TI received yours in due time, 
and was glad to hear you were well. I hope 
you will be healthier, moving about in the city, 
than in your former way. Health isa valuable 
privilege ; try to improve it, then. The time 
isshort. Another year hascommenced. Time 
is on the wing, and flies swiftly. Seek God 
with all your heart ; and oh, my dear son, cease 
not to pray for his counsel in all your ways. 
Fear not the world; you will be provided tor 
as he sees meet for you. 

As a sincere friend, whom you are always 
dear to, I beg you do not neglect reading a 
part of your Bible daily, and may the Lord 
open your eyes to see wondrous things out of 
his law! But it is now two o’clock in the 
morning, and a bad pen, bad ink, and I as bad 
at writing. I will drop it, and add no more, 
but remain 

Your loving mother, 
PEGGIE CARLYLE. 


Carlyle had written a sermon on the 
salutary effects of “ affliction,” as his first 
exercise in the Divinity School. He was 
beginning now, in addition to the problem 
of living which he had to solve, to learn 
what affliction meant. He was attacked 
with dyspepsia, which never wholly left 
him, and in these early years soon as- 
sumed its most torturing form like “a rat 
gnawing at the pit of his stomach ;” his 
natural irritability found escape in expres- 
sions which showed that he was already 
attaining a mastery of language. The 
noises of Edinburgh drove him wild and 
opened the sluices of his denunciatory 
eloquence. 


I find living here very high [he wrote soon 
after he was settled in his lodgings]... An hour 
ago I paid my week’s bill, which, though 15s. 
2d., was the smallest of the three I have yet 
discharged, This is an unreasonable sum 
when I consider the slender accommodation 
and the paltry, ill-cooked morsel which is my 
daily pittance. There is also a schoolmaster 
right overhead, whose noisy brats give me at 
times no small annoyance. On a given night 
of the week he also assembles a select number 
of vocal performers, whose music, as they 
charitably name it, is now and then so clamor- 
ous that [ almost wished the throats of these 
sweet singers full of molten lead, or any other 
substance that would stop their braying. 
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But he was not losing heart, and he liked, 
so far as he had seen into it, his new pro- 
fession. 


The law [he told his mother] is what I some- 
times think I was intended for naturally. I 
am afraid it takes several hundreds to become 
an advocate. But for this I should commence 
the study of it with great hopes of success. 
We shall see whether it is possible. One of 
the first advocates of the day raised himself 
from being a disconsolate preacher to his pres- 
ent eminence. Therefore I entreat you not to 
be uneasy about me. I see none of my fellows 
with whom I am very anxious to change places. 
Tell the boys not to let their hearts be troubled 
forme. Iam a stubborn dog, and evil-fortune 
shall not break my heart or bend it either, as I 
hope. I know not how to speak about the 
washing which you offer so kindly. Surely 
you thought, five years ago, that this trouble- 
some washing and baking was all over; and 
now to recommence! I can scarcely think of 
troubling you; yet the clothes are ill-washed 
here ; and if the box be going and coming any- 
way, perhaps you can manage it. 


While law lectures were being attended, 
the problem was to live. Pupils were a 
poor resource, and of his adventures in 
this department Carlyle gave ridiculous 
accounts. In February, 1819, he wrote 
to his brother John: — 


About a week ago I briefly dismissed an 
hour of private teaching. A man inthe New 
Town applied to one Nichol, public teacher of 
mathematics here, for a person to give instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, or something of that sort. 
Nichol spoke of me, and I was in consequence 
directed to call on the man next morning. I 
went at the appointed hour, and after waiting 
for a few minutes was met by a stout, impu- 
dent-looking man with red whiskers, having 
much the air of an attorney, or some such 
creature of that sort. As our conversation 
may give you some insight into these matters, 
I report the substance of it. “I am here,” I 
said, after making a slight bow, which was just 
perceptibly returned, “by the request of Mr. 
Nichol, to speak with you, sir, about a mathe- 
matical teacher whom he tells me you want.” 
“ Aye. What are your terms?” “Two guin- 
eas a month for each hour.” “Two guineas a 
month! that is perfectly extravagant.” “I 
believe it to be the rate at which every teacher 
of respectability in Edigburgh officiates, and 
I know it to be the rate below which I never 
officiate.” ‘ That will not do for my friend.” 
“T am sorry that nothing else will do for me ;” 
and I retired with considerable deliberation. 


Other attempts were not so unsuccess- 
ful; one, sometimes two, pupils were found 
willing to pay at the rate required. Dr. 
Brewster, afterwards Sir David, discov- 
ered Carlyle and gave him employment on 
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his “ Encyclopedia.” He was thus able to 
earn, as long as the session lasted, about 
two pounds a week, and on this he con- 
trived to live without trenching on his 
capital. His chief pleasure was his cor- 
respondence with his mother, which never 
slackened. She had written to tell him 
of the death of her sister Mary. He 
replies : — 


Edinburgh, Monday, March 29, 1819 


My dear Mother, —I am so much obliged 
to you for the affectionate concern which you 
express for me in that long letter that I cannot 
delay to send you a few brief words by way of 
reply. I was affected by the short notice you 
give me of Aunt Mary’s death, and the short 
reflections with which you close it. It is true, 
my dear mother, “that we must all soon follow 
her,” such is the unalterable and not unpleas- 
ing doom of men. Then it is well for those 
who, at that awful moment which is before 
every one, shall be able to look back with 
calmness and forward with hope. But I need 
not dwell upon this solemn subject. It is 
familiar to the thoughts of every one who has 
any thought. 

I am rather afraid I have not been quite 
regular in reading that best of books which 
you recommended tome. However, last night 
[ was reading upon my favorite Job, and I 
hope to do better in time to come. I entreat 

ou to believe that I am sincerely desirous of 

eing a good man; and though we may differ 
in some few unimportant particulars, yet I 
firmly trust that the same power which created 
us with imperfect faculties will pardon the 
errors of every one (and none are without 
them) who seeks truth and righteousness with 
a simple heart. 

You need not fear my studying too much, 
In fact, my prospects are so unsettled that I 
do not often sit down to books with all the 
zeal I am capable of. You are not to think 
I am fretful. I have long accustomed my 
mind to look upon the future with a sedate 
aspect, and at any rate my hopes have never 
yet failed me. A French author, D’Alembert 
(one of the few persons who deserve the honor- 
able epithet of honest man), whom I was lately 
reading, remarks that one who devoted his life 
to learning ought to carry for his motto, 
“ Liberty, Truth, Poverty,” for he that fears the 
latter can never have the former. This should 
not prevent one from using every honest effort 
to attain a comfortable situation in life; it 
says only that the best is dearly bought by 
base conduct, and the worst is not worth 
mourning over. We shall speak of all these 
matters more fully in summer, for I am medi- 
tating just now to come down to stay a while 
with you, accompanied with a cargo of books, 
Italian, German, and others. You will give 
me yonder little room, and you will waken me 
every morning about five or sixo’clock. Then 
such study. I shall delve in the garden, too, 
and, in a word, become not only the wisest 
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but the strongest man in those regions, This 
is all claver, but it pleases one. 
My dear mother, yours most affectionately, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


D’Alembert’s name had probably never 
reached Annandale, and Mrs. Carlyle 
could not gather from it into what perilous 
regions her son was travelling — but her 
quick ear caught something in the tone 
which frightened her. 


Oh, my dear, dear son [she answered at 
once and eagerly], I would pray for a blessing 
on your learning. I beg you with all the feel- 
ing of an affectionate mother that you would 
study the Word of God, which He has gra- 
ciously put in our hands, that it may power- 
fully reach our hearts, that we may discern it 
in its true light. God made man after his 
own image, therefore he behoved to be with- 
out any imperfect facultics. Beware, my dear 
son, of such thoughts; let them not dwell on 
your mind, God forbid! But I dare say you 
will not care to read this scrawl. Do make 
religion your great study, Tom; if you repent 
it, I will bear the blame forever. 


Carlyle was thinking as much as his 
mother of religion, but the form in which 
his thoughts were running was not hers. 
He was painfully seeing that all things 
were not wholly as he had been taught 
to think of them; the doubts which had 


stopped his divinity career were blacken- 
ing into thunder-clouds; and all his re- 


flections were colored by dyspepsia. “I 
was entirely unknown in Edinburgh cir- 
cles,” he says, “solitary, eating my own 
heart, fast losing my health too, a prey 
to nameless struggles and miseries, 
which have yet a kind of horror in them 
to my thoughts, three weeks without any 
kind of sleep from impossibility to be 
free of noise.” In fact he was entering 
on what he called “the three most miser- 
able years of my life.” He would have 
been saved from much could he have 
resolutely thrown himself into his in- 
tended profession; but he hated it, as 
just then, perhaps, he would have hated 
anything. 

I had thought [he writes in a note some- 
where] of attempting to become an advocate. 
It seemed glorious to me for its independency, 
and I did read some law books, attend Hume’s 
lectures on Scotch law, and converse with and 
question various dull people of the practical 
sort. But it and they and the admired lectur- 
ing Hume himself appeared to me mere deni- 
zens of the kingdom of dulness, pointing 
towards nothing but money as wages for all 
that bogpool of disgust. Hume’s lectures 
once done with, I flung the thing away forever. 


Men who are out of humor with them- 
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selves sce their condition reflected in 
the world outside them, and everything 
seems amiss because it is not well with 
themselves. But the state of Scotland 
and England also was fitted to feed his 
discontent. The great war had been 
followed by a collapse. Wages were 
low, food at famine prices. Tens of thou- 
sands of artisans were out of work, their 
families were starving, and they them- 
selves were growing mutinous. Even at 
home from his own sternly patient father, 
who never meddled with politics, he heard 
things not calculated to reconcile him to 
existing arrangements. 


I have heard my father say [he mentions], 
with an impressiveness which all his percep- 
tions carried with them, that the lot of a poor 
man was growing worse, that the world would 
not, and could not, last as it was, but mighty 
changes, of which none saw the end, were on 
the way. In the dear years when the oatmeal 
was as high as ten shillings a stone, he had 
noticed the laborers, I have heard him tell, re- 
tire each separately to a brook and there drink 
instead of dining, anxious only to hide it. 


These early impressions can be traced 
through the whole of Carlyle’s writings, 
the conviction being forced upon him that 
there was something vicious to the bottom 
in English and Scotch society, and that 
revolution in some form or other lay visi- 
bly ahead. So long as Irving remained 
in Edinburgh, “ the condition of the peo- 
ple” question was the constant subject of 
talk fetus him and Carlyle. They 
were both of them ardent, radical, indig- 
nant at the injustice which they wit- 
nessed, and as yet unconscious of the 
difficulty of mending it. Irving, however, 
Carlyle had seen little of since they had 
moved to Edinburgh, and he was left, for 
the most part, alone with his own 
thoughts. There had come upon him the 
trial which in these days awaits every man 
of high intellectual gifts and noble nature 
on his first actual acquaintance with hu- 
man things—the question, far deeper 
than any mere political one, What is this 
world then, what is this human life, over 
which a just God is said to preside, but of 
whose presence or whose providence so 
few signs are visible? In happier ages 
religion silences scepticism if it cannot 
reply to its difficulties, and postpones the 
solution of the mystery to another stage 
of existence. Brought up in a pious fam- 
ily where religion was not talked about or 
emotionalized, but was accepted as the 
rule of thought and conduct, himself too 
instinctively upright, pure of heart, and 
reverent, Carlyle, like his parents, had 
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accepted the Bible as a direct communi- 
cation from heaven. It made known the 
will of God, and the relations in which 
man stood to his Maker, as a present fact, 
the truth of it like the truth of gravitation, 
which man must act upon or immediately 
suffer the consequences. But religion, as 
revealed in the Bible, passes beyond pres- 
ent conduct, penetrates all forms of 
thought, and takes possession wherever 
it goes. It claims to control the intellect, 
to explain the past, and foretell the future. 
It has entered into poetry and art, and 
has been the interpreter of history. And 
thus there had grown round it a body of 
opinion on all varieties of subjects as- 
sumed to be authoritative ; dogmas which 
science was contradicting; a history of 
events which it called infallible, yet which 
the canons of evidence, by which other 
histories are tried and tested successfully, 
declared not to be infallible atall. In the 
Mainhill household the Westminster 
Confession was a full and complete ac- 
count of the position of mankind and of 
the being to whom they owed their exist- 
ence. For Carlyle’s father and mother 
this Old and New Testament not only 
contained all spiritual truth necessary for 
guidance in word and deed, but every fact 
related in them was literally true. To 
doubt was not to mistake, but was to 
commit a sin of the deepest dye, and was 
a sure sign of a corrupted heart. His 
own wide study of modern literature had 
shown him that much of this had ap- 
peared to many of the strongest minds in 
Europe to be doubtful or even plainly in- 
credible. Young men of genius are the 
first to feel the growing influences of their 
time, and on Carlyle they fell in their 
most painful form. With his pride, he 
was most modest and self-distrustful. 
He had been taught that want of faith was 
sin, yet, like a true Scot, he knew that he 
would peril his soul if he pretended to 
believe what his intellect told him was 
false. If any part of what was called 
Revelation was mistaken, how could he 
be assured of the rest? How could he 
tell that the moral part of it, to which the 
phenomena which he saw round him 
were in plain contradiction, was more than 
a “devout imagination”? Thus in the 
midst of his poverty and dyspepsia there 
had come upon him the struggle which is 
always hardest in the noblest minds, 
which Job had known, and David, and 
Solomon, and A&schylus, and Shake 
speare, and Gocthe. here are the to. 
kens of His presence? where are the signs 
of coming? Is there, in this universe of 
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things, any moral Providence atall? or is 

it the product of some force of the nature 

of which we can know nothing, save only 

that “one event comes alike to all, to the 

good and to the evil, and that there is no 
ifference ”? 

Commonplace persons, if assailed by 
such misgivings, thrust them aside, throw 
themselves into outward work, and leave 
doubt to settle itself. Carlyle could not. 
The importunacy of the overwhelming 
problem forbade him to settle himself 
either to law or any other business till he 
had ‘wrestled down the misgivings which 
had grappled with him. The greatest of 
us have our weaknesses, and the Marga- 
ret Gordon business perhaps intertwined 
itself with the spiritual torment. The 
result of it was that Carlyle was extremely 
miserable, “tortured,” as he says, “by 
the freaks of an imagination of extraor- 
dinary and wild activity.” 

He went home, as he had proposed, 
after the session, but Mainhill was never 
a less happy place of retreat to him than 
it proved this summer. He could not 
conceal, perhaps he did not try to conceal, 
the condition of his mind; and to his 
family, to whom the truth of their creed 
was no more a matter of doubt than the 
presence of the sun in the sky, he must 
have seemed as if “possessed.” He 
could not read; he wandered about the 
moors like a restless spirit. His mother 
was in agony about him. He was her 
darling, her pride, the apple of her eye, 
and she could not restrain her lamenta- 
tions and remonstrances. His father, 
with supreme good judgment, left him to 
himself. 


His tolerance for me, his trust in me [Car- 
lyle says] was great. When I declined going 
forward into the Church, though his heart was 
set upon it, he respected my scruples, and pa- 
tiently let me have my way. When I had 
peremptorily ceased from being a schoolmaster, 
though he inwardly disapproved of the step as 
imprudent and saw me in successive summers 
lingering beside him in sickliness of body and 
mind, without outlook towards any good, he 
had the forbearance to say at worst nothing, 
never once to whisper discontent with me. 


In November he was back at Edinburgh 
again, with his pupils and his law lec- 
tures, which he had not yet deserted, and 
still persuaded himself that he would per- 
severe with. He did not find his friend. 
Irving had gone to Glasgow to be assist- 
ant to Dr. Chalmers. 

The law lectures went on, and Carlyle 
wrote to his mother about, his progress 
with them. “The law,” he said, “I find 
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to be a most complicated: subject, yet I 
like it pretty well, and feel that I shall 
like it better as I proceed. Its great 
charm in my eyes is that no mean com- 
‘pliances are requisite for prospering in 
it.’ To Irving he had written a fuller, 
not yet completely full, account of him- 
self, complaining perhaps of his obstruc- 
tions and difficulties. Irving’s advice is 
not what would have been given by a 
cautious attorney. He admired his friend, 
and only wished his great capabilities to 
be known as soon as possible. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 
34, Kent Street, Glasgow: December 28, 1819. 

Dear Carlyle, — I pray that you may prosper 
in your legal studies, provided only you will 
give your mind to take im all the elements 
which enter into the question of the obstacles. 
But remember, it is not want of knowledge 
alone that impedes, but want of instruments 
for making that knowledge available. This 
you know better than I. Now my view of the 
matter is that your knowledge, likely very soon 
to surpass in extent and accuracy that of most 
of your compeers, is to be made salable, not 
by the usual way of adding friend to friend, 
which neither you nor I are enough patient of, 
but by a way of your own. Known you must 
be before you can be employed. Known you 
will not be for a winnning, attaching, accom- 
modating man, but for an original, command- 
ing, and rather self-willed man. Now estab- 
lish this last character, and you take a far 
higher grade than any other. How are you to 
establish it? Just by bringing yourself before 
the public as you are. First find vent for your 
notions. Get them tongue; upon every sub- 
ject get them tongue, not upon law alone. 

ou cannot at present get them either utter- 
ance or audience by ordinary converse. Your 
utterance is not the most favorable. It con- 
vinces, but does not persuade ; and it is only a 
very few (I can claim place for myself) that it 
fascinates. Your audience is worse. The 
are generally (I exclude myself) unphilosophi- 
cal, unthinking drivellers who lie in wait to 
catch you in your words, and who give you 
little justice in the recital, because you give 
their vanity or self-esteem little justice, or even 
mercy, in the rencounter. Therefore, my dear 
friend, some other way is to be sought for. Now 
pause, if you be not convinced of this conclu- 
sion. If you be, we shall procecd. If you be 
not, read again, and you will sce it just, and 
as such admit it. Now what way is to be 
sought for? [ know no other than the press. 
You have not the pulpit as I have, and where 
perhaps I have the advantage. You have not 
good and influential society. I know nothing 
but the press for your purpose. None are so 
good as these two, the Adinburgh Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Do not start away and 
say, The one I am not fit for, the other I am 
not willing for. Both pleas I refuse. The 
Edinburgh Review you are perfectly fit for ; 
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not yet upon law, but upon any work of math- 
ematics, physics, general literature, history, 
and politics, you are as ripe as the average of 
their writers. Blackweod's Magazine presents 
bad company, I confess; but it also furnishes 
a good field for fugitive writing, and good in- 
troductions to society on one side of the ques- 
tion. This last advice, I confess, is against 
my conscience, and I am inclined to blot it 
out ; for did I not rest satisfied that you were 
to use your pen for your conscience I would 
never ask you to use it for your living. Writers 
in the encyclopzdias, except of leading articles, 
do not get out from the crowd; but writers in 
the review come out at once, and obtain the 
very opinion you want, opinion among the in- 
telligent and active men in every rank, not 
among the sluggish savants alone. 

It is easy for me to advise what many per- 
haps are as ready to advise. But I know I 
have influence, and I am willing to use it. 
Therefore, again let me entreat you to begin a 
new year by an effort continuous, not for get- 
ting knowledge, but for communicating it, that 
you may gain favor, and money, and opinion. 
Do not disembark all your capital of thought, 
and time, and exertion into this concern, but 
disembark a portion equal to its urgency, and 
make the experiment upon a proper scale. If 
it succeed, the spirit of adventure will follow, 
and you will be ready to embark more; if it 
fail, no great venture was made; no great 
venture is lost ; the time is not yet come. But 
you will have got a more precise view by the 
failure, of the obstacles to be.surmounted, and 
time and energy will give you what you lacked. 
Therefore I advise you as a very sincere friend 
that forthwith you choose a topic, not that you 
are best informed on, but that you are most 
likely to find admittance for, and set apart 
some portion of each day or weck to this ob- 
ject and this alone, leaving the rest free for 
objects professional and pleasant. This is 
nothing more than what I urged at our last 
meeting, but I have nothing to write I reckon 
soimportant. Therefore do take it to thought. 
Depend upon it, you will be delivered by such 
present adventure from those harpics of your 
peace you are too much tormented with. You 
will get a class with whom society will be as 
pleasant as we have found it together, and you 
will open up ultimate prospects which I trust 
no man shall be able to close. 

I think our town is safe for every leal- 
hearted man to his Maker and to his fellow- 
men to traverse without fear of scaith, Such 
traversing is the wine and milk of my present 
existence. I do not warrant against a Radical 
rising, though I think it vastly improbable. 
But continue these times a year or two, and 
unless you unmake our present generation, and 
unman them of human feeling and of Scottish 
intelligence, you will have commotion. It is 
impossible for them to die of starvation, and 
they are making no provision to have them 
relieved. And what on earth is for them? 
God and my Saviour enable me to lift their 
hearts above a world that has deserted them, 
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though they live in its plenty and labor in its 
toiling service, and fix them upon a world 
which, my dear Carlyle, I wish you and I had 
the inheritance in; which we may have if we 
will. But I am not going to preach, else I 
would plunge into another subject which I 
rate above all subjects. Yct this should not 
be excluded from our communion cither. 

I am getting on quietly enough, and, if I be 
defended from the errors of my heart, may do 
pretty well. The Doctor (Chalmers) is full of 
acknowledgments, and I ought to be full — to 
a higher source. 

Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Carlyle was less eager to give his 
thoughts “tongue” than Irving supposed. 
He had not yet, as he expressed it, “ taken 
the devil by the horns.” He did not 
mean to trouble the world with his doubts, 
and as yet he had not much else to trou- 
ble it with. But he was more and more 
restless. Reticence about his personal 
sufferings was at no time one of his vir- 
tues. Dyspepsia had him by the throat. 
Even the minor ailments to which our 
flesh is heir, and which most of us bear 
in silence, the eloquence of his imagina- 
tion flung into forms like the temptations 
of a saint. His mother had early de- 
scribed him as “gay ill to live wi’,” and 
while in great things he was the most 
considerate and generous of men, in tri- 
fles he was intolerably irritable. Dys- 
pepsia accounts for most of it. He did 
not know what was the matter with him, 
and when the fit was severe he drew pic- 
tures of his condition which frightened 
every one belonging to him. He had 
sent his family in the middle of the winter 
a report of himself which made them 
think that he was seriously ill. His 
brother John, who had now succeeded 
him as a teacher in Annan school, was 
sent for in haste to Mainhill to a consul- 
tation, and the result was a letter which 
shows the touching affection with which 
the Carlyles clung to one another. 


F. A. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, February, 1820. 

I have just arrived from Annan, and we are 
all so uneasy on your account that at the re- 
quest of my father in particular, and of all the 
rest, | am determined to write to call on you 
for a speedy answer. Your father and mother, 
and all of us, are extremely anxious that you 
should come home directly if possible, if you 
think you can come without danger. And we 
trust that, notwithstanding the bitterness of 
last summer, you will still find it empathically 
ahome. My mother bids me call upon you to 
do so by every tic of affection, and by all that 
is sacred, She esteems sccing you again and 





administering comfort to you as her highest 
felicity. Your father, also, is extremely anx- 
ious to sce you again at home. The room is 
much more comfortable than it was last sca- 
son. The roads are repaired, and all things 
more convenient; and we all trust that you 
will yet recover, after you shall have inhaled 
your native breezes and escaped once more 
from the unwholesome city of Edinburgh, and 
its selfish and unfeeling inhabitants. In the 
name of all, then, I call upon you not to neg- 
lect or refuse our carnest wishes; to come 
home and experience the comforts of parental 
and brotherly affection, which, though rude 
and without polish, is yet sincere and honest. 


The father adds a postscript : — 


My dear Tom,—TI have been very uncasy 
about you ever since we reccived your moving 
letter, and I thought to have written to you 
myself this day and told you all my thoughts 
about your health, which is the foundation 
and copestone of all our earthly comfort. 
But, being particularly engaged this day, I 
caused John to write. Come home as soon as 
possible, and forever oblige, 

Dear sir, your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


The fright had been unnecessary. Dys- 
pepsia, while it tortures body and mind, 
does little serious injury. The attack 
had passed off. A letter from Carlyle 
was already on the way, in which the ill- 
ness was scarcely noticed; it contained 
little but directions for his brothers’ stud- 
ies, and an offer of ten pounds out of his 
scantily filled purse to assist “Sandy” 
on the farm. With his family it was im- 
possible for him to talk freely, and through 
this gloomy time he had but one friend, 
though he was of priceless value. To 
Irving he had written out his discontent. 
He was now disgusted with law, and 
meant to abandon it. Irving, pressed as 
he was with work, could always afford 
Carlyle the best of his time and judgment. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 
Glasgow, March 14, 1820. 

Since I received your last epistle, which re- 
minded me of some of those gloomy scenes of 
nature I have often had the greatest pleasure 
in contemplating, I have been wrought almost 
to death, having had three sermons to write, 
and one of them a charity sermon ; but I shall 
make many sacrifices before I shall resign the 
entertainment and benefit I derive from our 
correspondence. 

Your mind is of too penctrating a cast to 
rest satisfied with the frail disguise which the 
happiness of ordinary life has thrown on to 
hide its nakedness, and I do never augur that 
your nature is to be satisfied with its sympa- 
thies. Indeed, I am convinced that were you 
translated into the most elegant and informed 
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circle of this city, you would find it please only 
by its novelty, and perhaps refresh by its 
varicty ; but you would be constrained to seck 
the solid employment and the lasting gratifica- 
tion of your mind elsewhere, The truth is, 
life is a thing formed for the average of men, 
and it is only in those parts of our nature 
which are of average possession that it can 
gratify. The higher parts of our nature find 
their entertainment in sympathizing with the 
highest efforts of our species, which are, and 
will continue, confined to the closet of the 
sage, and can never find their station in the 
drawing-rooms of the talking world. Indeed, 
I will go higher and say that the highest parts 
of our nature can never have their proper food 
till they turn to contemplate the exccllencics 
of our Creator, and not only to contemplate 
but to imitate them. Therefore it is, my dear 
Carlyle, that I exhort you to call in the finer 
parts of your mind, and to try to present the 
socicty about you with those more ordinary dis- 
plays which they can enjoy. The indifference 
with which they receive them,* and the igno- 
rance with which they treat them, operate on 
the mind like gall and wormwood. I would 
entreat you to be comforted in the possession 
of your treasures, and to study more the times 
and persons to which you bring them forth. 
When I say your treasures, I mean not your 
information so much, which they will bear the 
display of for the reward and value of it, but 
of your feelings and affections, which, being of 
finer tone than theirs, and consequently seek- 
ing a keener expression, they are apt to mis- 
take for a rebuke of their own tameness, or for 
intolerance of ordinary things, and too many 
of them, I fear, for asperity of mind. 

There is just another panacea for your gricfs 
(which are not inaginary, but for which I see 
a real ground in the too penctrating and, at 
times perhaps, too severe turn of your mind) ; 
but though I judge it better and more worthy 
than reserve, it is perhaps more difficult of 
practice. I mean the habit of using our supe- 
riority for the information and improvement 
of others. This I reckon both the most digni- 
fied and the most kindly course that one can 
take, founded upon the great principles of 
human improvement, and founded upon what 
Iam wont, or at least would wish, to make my 
pattern, the example of the Saviour of men, 
who endured, in his errand of salvation, the 
contradiction of men. But I confess, on the 
other hand, one mects with so few that are apt 
disciples, or willing to allow supcriority, that 
will be constantly fighting with you upon the 
threshold, that it is very heartless, and forces 
one to reserve. And besides, one is so apt to 
fancy a superiority where there is none, that it 
is likely to produce overmuch self-complacency. 
But I sce I am beginning to prose, and there- 
fore shall change the subject — with only one 
remark, that your tone of mind reminds me 
more than anything of my own when under the 
sense of great religious imperfection, and anx- 


® J.¢., the talk to which you usually treat your friends. 
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iously pursuing after higher Christian attain- 
ments... . 

I have read your letter again, and, at the 
risk of further prosing, I shall have another 
hit at its contents. You talk of renouncing the 
law, and you speak mysteriously of hope spring- 
ing up from another quarter. I pray that it 
may soon be turned into enjoyment. But I 
would not have you renounce the law unless 
you coolly think that this new view contains 
those ficlds of happiness, from the want of 
which the prospect of law has become so 
dreary. Law has within it scope ample enough 
for any mind. ‘The reformation which it nceds, 
and which with so much humor and feeling 
you describe,* is the very evidence of what I 
say. Did Adam Smith find the commercial 
system less encumbered? (I know he did not 
find it more) ; and see what order the mind of 
one man has made there. Such a reformation 
must be wrought in law, and the spirit of the 
age is manifestly bending that way. I know 
none who, from his capacity of remembering 
and digesting facts, and of arranging them into 
general results, is so well fitted as yourself. 

With regard to my own affairs, | am becom- 
ing too much of a man of business, and too 
little a man of contemplation. I meet with 
few minds to excite me, many to drain me off, 
and, by the habit of discharging and receiving 
nothing in return, I am run off to the very lees 
as you may easily discern, I have a German 
master and a class in college. I have scen 
neither for a weck, such is the state of my en- 
gagements—cengagements with I know not 
what; with preaching in St. John’s once a 
weck, and employing the rest of the week in 
visiting objects in which I can learn nothing, 
unless I am collecting for a new series of 
Tales of my Landlord, which should range 
among Radicals and smugglers. 

Dr. Chalmers, though a most entire original 
by himself, is surrounded with a very prosaical 
sort of persons, who please me something by 
their zeal to carry into effect his philosophical 
schemes, and vex me much by their idolatry of 
him. My comforts are in hearing the distresses 
of the people, and doing my mite to alleviate 
them. They are not in the higher walks (I 
mean as to wealth) in which I am permitted to 
move, nor yet in the greater publicity and 
notoriety I enjoy. Every minister in Glasgow 
is an oracle to a certain class of devotees. I 
would not give one day in solitude or in medita- 
tion with a friend as I have enjoyed it often 
along the sands of Kirkcaldy for ages in this 
Way. . +. 

Yours, most truly, 
EDWARD IRVING, 

It docs not appear what the “other 
quarter” may have been on which the 
prospect was brightening. Carlyle was 
not more explicit to his mother, to whom 
the wrote at this time a letter unusually 
gentle and melancholy. 


* Carlyle’s letters to Irving are all unforturately lost. 
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Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, March 29, 1820. 

To you, my dear mother, I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, not only for the common 
kindness of a mother, but for the unceasing 
watchfulness with which you strove to instil 
virtuous principles into my young mind; and 
though we are separated at present, and may 
be still more widely separated, I hope the les- 
sons which you taught will never be effaced 
from my memory. I cannot say how I have 
fallen into this train of thought, but the days 
of childhood arise with so many pleasing recol- 
lections, and shine so brightly across the tem- 
pests and inquictudes of succeeding times, that 
I felt unable to resist the impulse. 

You already know that I am pretty well as 
to health, and also that I design to visit you 
again before many months have elapsed, I 
cannot say that my prospects have got much 
brighter since I left you; the aspect of the 
future is still as unsettled as ever it was; but 
some degree of patience is behind, and hope, 
the charmer, that “springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast,” is yet here likewise. I am not of 
a humor to care very much for good or evil 
fortune, so far as concerns myself. The thought 
that my somewhat uncertain condition gives 
you uneasiness chiefly grieves me. Yet I 
would not have you despair of your ride of a 
boy. He zl do something yet. He is a shy 
stingy soul, and very likely has a higher notion 
of his parts than others have. But, on the 
other hand, he is not incapable of diligence. 
He is harmless, and possesses the virtue of his 
country —thrift; so that, after all, things will 
yet be right in the end. My love to all the 
ittle ones, 


Your affectionate son, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The university term ends early in 
Scotland. The expenses of the six months 
which the students spend at college are 

aid for in many instances by the bodily 
abors of the other six. The end of April 
sees them all dispersed, the class room 
closed, the pupils no longer obtainable; 
and the law studies being finally aban- 
doned, Carlyle had nothing more to do at 
Edinburgh, and migrated with the rest. 
He was going home ; he offered himself 
for a visit to Irving at Glasgow on the 
way, and the proposal was warmly ac- 
cepted. The Irving correspondence was 
not long continued ; and I make the most 
of the letters of so remarkable a man 
which were written while he was still him- 
self, before his intellect was clouded. 


Edward Irving to T. Carlyle. 
34 Kent Street, Glasgow: April 15, 1820. 
My dear Carlyle, — Right happy shall I be 
to have your company and conversation for 
ever so short at time, and the longer the 
better ; and if you could contrive to make your 
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visit so that the beginning of the week should 
be the time of your departure, I could bear 
‘oe company on your road a day’s journey. I 
ave just finished my sermon — Saturday at 
six o’clock —at which I have been sitting 
without interruption since ten; but I resolved 
that you should have my Ictter to-morrow, 
that nothing might prevent your promised 
visit, to which I hold you now altogether 
bound, 

It is very dangerous to speak one’s mind 
here about the state of the country. I reckon, 
however, the Radicals have in a manner ex- 
patriated themselves from the political co- 
operation of the better classes; and, at the 
same time, I believe there was sympathy 
enough in the middle and well-informed peo- 
ple to have caused a melioration of our politi- 
cal evils, had they taken time and legal meas- 
ures, I am very sorry for the poor; they are 
losing their religion, their domestic comfort, 
their pride of independence, their everything ; 
if timeous remedies come not soon, they will 
sink, I fear, into the degradation of the Irish 
peasantry; and if that class goes down, then 
along with it sinks the morality of every other 
class. We are at a complete stand here; a 
sort of military glow has taken all ranks. 
They can see the houses of the poor ransacked 
for arms without uttering an interjection of 
grief on the fallen greatness of those who 
brought in our Reformation and our civil 
liberty, and they will hardly suffer a sympa- 
thizing word from any one. Dr. Chalmers 
takes a safe course in all these difficulties. 
The truth is, he does not side with any party. 
He has a few political nostrums so peculiar 
that they serve to detach his ideal mind both 
from Whigs and Tories and Radicals — that 
Britain would have been as flourishing and 
full of capital though there had been round 
the island a brazen wall a thousand cubits 
high; that the national debt does us ncither 
good nor ill, amounting to nothing more or 
less than a mortgage upon property, etc. The 
Whigs dare not speak. The philanthropists 
are so much taken up, each with his own lo- 
cality, as to take little charge of the general 
concern; and so the Tories have room to rage 
and talk big about armaments and pikes and 
battles. They had London well fortified yes- 
terday by the Radicals, and so forth, 

Now it will be like the unimprisoning of a 
bird to come and let me have free talk. Not 
that I have anything to say in favor of Radi- 
calism, for it is the very destitution of philoso- 
phy and religion and political economy; but 
that we may lose oursclves so delightfully in 
reveries upon the emendation of the State, to 
which, in fact, you and I can bring as little 
help as we could have done against the late 
inundation of the Vallois. 

I like the tone of your last letter; for, re- 
member, I read your very tones and gestures, 
at this distance of place, through your letter, 
though it be not the most diaphanous of 
bodies. I have no more fear of your final 
success than Noah had of the Deluge ceasing ; 
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and though the first dove returned, as you say 
you are to return to your father’s shelter, with- 
out even a leaf, yet the next time, believe me, 
you shail return with a leaf; and yet another 
time, and you shall take a flight who knows 
where? But of this and other things I delay 
further parley. 
Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Carlyle went to Glasgow, spent several 
days there, noting, according to his habit, 


the outward signs of men and things. He. 


saw the Glasgow merchants in the Ton- 
tine, he observed them, fine, clean, opu- 
lent, with their shining bald crowns and 
serene white heads, sauntering about or 
reading their newspapers. He criticised 
the dresses of the young ladies, for whom 
he had always an eyes remarking that with 
all their charms they had less taste in 
their adornments than were to be seen in 
Edinburgh drawing-rooms. He saw Chal- 
mers too, and heard him preach. “ Never 
preacher went so into one’s heart.” Some 
private talk, too, there was with Chalmers, 
“the doctor” explaining to him “a new 
scheme for proving the truth of Christian- 
ity,” “all written in us already zz sym- 
pathetic ink; Bible awakens it, and you 
can read.” 

But the chief interest in the Glasgow 
visit lics less in itself than in what fol- 
lowed it—a conversation between two 


young, then unknown men, walking alone | § 


together over a Scotch moor, the most 
trifling of actual incidents, a mere feather 
floating before the wind, yet like the 
feather, marking the direction of the in- 
visible tendency of human thought. Car- 
lyle was to walk home to Ecclefechan. 
Irving had agreed to accompany him fif- 
teen miles of his road, and then-leave him 
and return. They started early, and 
breakfasted on the way at the manse of a 
Mr. French. Carlyle himself tells the 
rest. 


Drumclog Moss is the next object that sur- 
vives, and Irving and I sitting by ourselves 
under the silent bright skies among the “ peat 
hags” of Drumclog with a world all silent 
round us. These peat hags are still pictured 
in me; brown bog all pitted and broken with 
heathy remnants and bare abrupt wide holes, 
four or five feet deep, mostly dry at present ; 
a flat wilderness of broken bog, of quagmire 
not to be trusted (probably wetter in old days, 
and wet still in rainy seasons). Clearly a good 
place for Cameronian preaching, and danger- 
ously difficult for Claverse and horse soldiery 
if the suffering remnant had a few old muskets 
among them! Scott’s novels had given the 
Claverse skirmish here, which all Scotland 
knew of already, a double interest in those 





days. I know not that we talked much of 
this ; but we did of many things, perhaps more 
confidentially than ever before ; a colloquy the 
sum of which is still mournfully beautiful to 
me though the details are gone. I remember 
us sitting on the brow of a peat hag, the sun 
shining, our own voices the one sound. Far, 
far away to the westward over our brown hori- 
zon, towered up, white and visible at the man 

miles of distance, a high irregular pyramid. 

“Ailsa Craig” we at once guessed, and 
thought of the seas and oceans over yonder. 
But we did not long dwell on that — we seem 
to have seen no human creature, after French, 
to have had no bother and no need of human 
assistance or society, not even of refection, 
French’s breakfast perfectly sufficing us. The 
talk had grown ever friendlier, more interest- 
ing. At length the declining sun said plainly, 
you must part. We sauntered slowly into the 
Glasgow Muirkirk highway. Masons were 
building at a wayside cottage near by, or were 
packing up on ceasing for the day. We leant 
our backs to a dry stone fence, and looking 
into the western radiance continued in talk yet 
a while, loth both of us to go. It was just 
here as the sun was sinking, Irving actually 
drew from me by degrees, in the softest man- 
ner, the confession that I did not think as he 
of the Christian religion, and that it was vain 
for me to expect I ever could or should. This, 
if this was so, he had pre-engaged to take well 
from me like an elder brother, if I would be 
frank with him, and right loyally he did so, and 
to the end of his life we needed no conceal- 
ments on that head, which was really a step 
ained, 

The sun was about setting when we turned 
away each on his own path. Irving would have 
had a good space further to go than I, perhaps 
fifteen or seventeen miles, and would not be in 
Kent Street till towards midnight. But he 
feared no amount of walking, enjoyed it rather, 
as did I in those young years. I felt sad, but 
affectionate and good in my clean, utterly quiet 
little inn at Muirkirk, which and my feelings 
in it I still well remember. An innocent little 
Glasgow youth (young bagman on his first 
journey, I supposed) had talked awhile with 
me in the otherwise solitary little sitting-room. 
At parting he shook hands, and with some- 
thing of sorrow in his tone said, “ Good-night. 
I shall not see you again.” I was off next 
morning at four o’clock. 


Nothing further has to be recorded of 
Carlyle’s history.for some months. He 
remained quietly through the spring and 
summer at Mainhill, occupied chiefly, in 
reading. He was beginning his acquaint- 
ance with German literature, his friend 
Mr. Swan, of Kirkcaldy, who had corre- 
spondents at Hamburg, providing him 
with books. He was still writing small arti- 
cles too, for ‘“ Brewster’s Encyclopadia,” 
unsatisfactory work, though better than 
none, 
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I was timorously aiming towards literature 
[he says — perhaps in consequence of Irving’s 
urgency]. I thought in audacious moments I 
might perhaps earn some wages that way by 
honest labor, somehow to help my finances ; 
but in that too I was painfully sceptical (talent 
and opportunity alike:doubtful, alike incredible 
to me, poor downtrodden soul}, and in fact 
there came little enough of produce and finance 
to me from that source, and for the first years 
absolutely none, in spite of my diligent and 
desperate efforts, which are sad to me to 
think of even now. Acti labores. Yes, but of 
such a futile, dismal, lonely, dim, and chaotic 
kind, in a scene all ghastly chaos to me. Sad, 
dim, and ugly as the shore of Styx and Phlege- 
thon, as a nightmare dream become real. No 
more of that; it did not conquer me, or quite 
kill me, thank God. 


August brought Irving to Annan for his 
summer holidays, which opened possibili- 
ties of renewed companionship. Mainhill 
was but seven miles off, and the friends 
met and wandered together in the Mount 
Annan woods, Irving steadily cheering 
Carlyle with confident promises of ulti- 
mate success. In September came an 
offer of a tutorship in a “ statesman’s ” * 
family, which Irving urged him to accept. 


You live too much in an ideal world [Irving 
said] and you are likely to be punished for it 
by an unfitness for practical life. It is not 
your fault but the misfortune of your circum- 
stances, as it has been in a less degree of my 
own. This situation will be more a remedy 
for that than if you were to go back to Edin- 
burgh. Try your hand with the respectable 
illiterate men of middle life, as I am doing at 
present, and perhaps in their honesty and 
hearty kindness you may be taught to forget, 
and perhaps to undervalue the splendors, and 
envies, and competitions of men of literature. 
I think you have within you the ability to rear 
the pillars of your own immortality, and, what 
is more, of your own happiness, from the basis 
of any level in life, and I would always have 
any man destined to influence the interests of 
men, to have read these interests as they are 
disclosed in the mass of men, and not in the 
few who are lifted upon the eminence of life, 
and when there too often forget the man to 
ape the ruleror the monarch. All that is valu- 
able of the literary caste you have in their 
writings. Their conversations, I am told, are 
full of jealousy and reserve, or perhaps, to 
cover that reserve, of trifling. 


Irving’s judgment was perhaps at fault 


in this advice. Carlyle, proud, irritable, 
aud impatient as he was, could not have 
remained a week in such a household. 
His ambition (downtrodden as he might 


* “Statesman,” or small freeholder farming his own 
land, common still in Cumberland, then spread over 
the northern countics. 
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call himself) was greater than he knew. 
He may have felt like Halbert Glendin- 
ning when the hope was held out to him 
of becoming the abbot’s head keeper — 
“a body servant, and to a lazy priest!” 
At any rate the proposal came to nothing, 
and with the winter he was back once 
more to his lodgings in Edinburgh, de- 
termined to fight his way somchow, 
though in what direction he could not yet 
decide or see. 


Z. Carlyle to Alexander Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, December 5, 1820. 

I sit down with the greatest pleasure to an- 
swer your most acceptable letter. The warm 
affection, the generous sympathy displayed in 
it go near the heart, and shed over me a meck 
and kindly dew of brotherly love more re- 
freshing than any but a wandering forlorn 
mortal can well imagine. Some of your ex- 
pressions affect me almost to weakness, I might 
say with pain, if I did not hope the course of 
events will change our feelings from anxiety 
to congratulation, from soothing adversity to 
adorning prosperity. I marked your discon- 
solate look. It has often since been painted 
in the mind’s eye. But believe me, my boy, 
these days will pass over. We shall all get to 
rights in good time, and long after, cheer many 
a winter evening by recalling such pensive, but 
yet amiable and manly thoughts to our minds, 
And in the mean while let me utterly sweep 
away the vain fear of our forgetting one an- 
other. There is less danger of this than of 
anything. We Carlyles are a clannish people 
because we have all something original in our 
formation, and find therefore less than com- 
mon sympathy with others; so that we are 
constrained, as it were, to draw to one an- 
other, and to seek that friendship in our own 
blood which we do not find so readily else- 
where. Jack and I and you will respect one 
another to the end of our lives, because I 
predict that our conduct will be worthy of re- 
spect, and we will love one another, because 
the feelings of our young days—feelings im- 
pressed most deeply on the young heart — are 
all intertwined and united by the tenderest yet 
strongest tics of our nature. But independ- 
ently of this your fear is vain. Continue to 
cultivate your abilities, and to behave stcadily 
and quictly as you have done, and neither of 
the two literati * are likely to find many per- 
sons more qualified to appreciate their feelings 
than the farmer their brother. Greek words 
and Latin are fine things, but they cannot hide 
the emptiness and lowness of many who em- 
ploy them. 

Brewster has printed my article. He is a 
pushing man and speaks encouragingly to me, 
Tait, the bookseller, is loud in his kind antici- 
pations of the grand things that are in store 
for me. But in fact I do not lend much ear to 
those gentlemen. I feel quite sick of this 


* His brother John and himself. 
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driyelling state of painful idleness. I am 
going to be patient no longer, but quitting 
study or leaving it in a secondary place I feel 
determined, as it were, to find something sta- 
tionary, some local habitation and some name 
for myself, ere it be long. I shall turn and 
try all things, be diligent, be assiduous in sea- 
son and out of scason to effect this prudent 
purpose; and if health stay with me I still 
trust I shall succeed. At worst it is but nar- 
rowing my views to suit my means. [I shall 
enter the writing life, the mercantile, the lec- 
turing, any life in short but that of country 
schoolmaster, and even that sad refuge from 
the storms of fate, rather than stand here in 
frigid impotence, the powers of my mind all 
festering and corroding each other in the 
miserable strife of inward will against outward 
necessity. 

I lay out my heart before you, my boy, be- 
cause it is solacing for me to do so; but I 
would not have you think me depressed. Bad 
health does indeed depress and undermine 
one more than all other calamities put to- 
gether, but with care, which I have the best 
of all reasons for taking, I know this will in 
time get out of danger. Steady then, steady! 
as the drill-sergeants say. Let us be steady 
unto the end. In due time we shall reap if 
we faint not. Long may you continue to 
cherish the manly feelings which you express 
in conclusion. They lead to respectability at 
least from the world, and, what is far better, 
to sunshine within which nothing can destroy 
or eclipse. 


In the same packet Carlyle enclosed a 
letter to his mother. 


I know well and feel deeply that you en- 
tertain the most solicitous anxiety about my 
temporal, and still more about my: eternal 
welfare sas to the former of which I have still 
hopes that all your tenderness will yet be re- 
paid; and as to the latter, though it becomes 
not the human worm to boast, I would fain 
— you not to entertain so many doubts. 

our character and mine are far more similar 
than you imagine; and our opinions too, 
though clothed in different garbs, are, I weil 
know, still analogous at bottom. I respect 
your religious sentiments and honor you for 
feeling them more than if you were the highest 
woman in the world without them. Be easy, 
I entreat you, on my account; the world will 
use me better than before; and if it should 
not, let us hope to meet in that upper country, 
when the vain fever of life is gone by, in the 
country where all darkness shall be light, and 
where the exercise of our affections will not 
be thwarted by the infirmities of human nature 
any more. Brewster will give me articles 
enough. Meanwhile my living here is not to 
cost me anything, at least for a season more 
or less. I have two hours of teaching, which 
both gives me a call to walk and brings in 
four guineas a month. 


Again, a few weeks later: — 
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Z. Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Jam. 39, 1821. 

My employment, you are aware, is still very 
fluctuating, but this I trust will improve. I 
am advancing, I think, though leisurely, and 
at last I feel no insuperable doubts of getting 
honest bread, which is all I want. For a8 to 
fame and all that, I see it already to be noth- 
ing better than a meteor, a will-o’-the-wisp 
which leads one on through quagmires and 
pitfalls to catch an object which, when we 
have caught it, turns out to be nothing. I am 
happy to think in the mean time that you do 
not feel uneasy about my future destiny. 
Providence, as you observe, will order it 
better or worse, and with His award, so noth- 
ing mean or wicked lie before me, I shall 
study to rest satisfied. 

It is astriking thing, and an alarming to 
those who are at case in the world, to think 
how many living beings that had breath and 
hope within them when I left Ecclefechan are 
now numbered with the clods of the valley! 
Surely there is something obstinately stupid in 
the heart of man, or the flight of threescore 
years, and the poor joys or poorer cares of this 
our pilgrimage, would never move us as they 
do. Why do we fret and murmur, and toil, 
and consume ourselves for objects so transient 
and frail? Is it that the soul living here as 
in her prison-house strives after something 
boundless like herself, and finding it nowhere 
still renews the search? Surely we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. But I must not 
pursue these speculations, though they force 
themselves upon us sometimes even without 
our asking. 


To his family Carlyle made the best of 
his situation; and indeed, so far as out- 
ward circumstances were concerned, there 
was no special cause for anxiety. His 
farmhouse training had made him indif- 
ferent to luxuries, and he was earning as 
much money as he required. It was not 
here that the pinch lay; it was in the still 
uncompleted “ temptations in the wilder- 
ness,” in the mental uncertainties which 
gave him neither peace nor respite. He 
had no friend in Edinburgh with whom 
he could exchange thoughts, and no soci- 
ety to amuse or distract him. And those 
who knew his condition best, the faith- 
ful Irving especially, became serious! 
alarmed for him. So keenly Irving felt 
the danger that in December he even in- 
vited Carlyle to abandon Edinburgh alto- 
gether and be his own guest for an indefi- 
nite time at Glasgow. 


You make me too proud of myself [he 
wrote] when you connect me so much with 
your happiness. Would that I could con- 
tribute to it as I most fondly wish ; and one 
of the richest and most powerful minds I 
know should not now be struggling with ob- 
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scurity and a thousand obstacles, And yet, if 
I had the power, I do not see by what means 
I should cause it to be known; your mind, un- 
fortunately for its present peace, has taken in 
so wide a range of study as to be almost in- 
capable of professional trammels; and it has 
nourished so uncommon and so unyielding a 
character, as first unfits you for, and then dis- 
gusts you with, any accommodations which 
would procure favor and patronage. The 
race which you have run these last years pains 
me even to think upon it, and if it should be 
continued a little longer, I pray God to give 
you strength to endure it. We calculate upon 
seeing you at Christmas, and till then you can 
think of what I now propose — that instead of 
wearying yourself with endless vexations which 
are more than you can bear, you will consent 
to spend not a few weeks, but a few months, 
here under my roof, where enjoying at least 
wholesome conversation and the sight of real 
friends, you may undertake some literary em- 
ployment which may present you in a fairer 
aspect to the public than any you have hith- 
erto taken before them. Now I know it is 
quite Scottish for you to refuse this upon the 
score of troubling me: but trouble to me it is 
none; and if it were a thousand times more, 
would I not esteem it well bestowed upon you 
and most highly rewarded by your company 
and conversation? I should esteem it an 
honor that your first sally in arms went forth 
from my habitation. 


Well might Carlyle cherish Irving’s 


memory. Never had he or any man a 
truer-hearted, more generous friend. The 
offer could not be accepted. Carlyle was 
determined before all things to earn his 
own bread, and he would not abandon his 
pupil work. Christmas he did spend at 
Glasgow, but he was soon back again. 
He was corresponding now with London 
booksellers, offering a complete transla- 
tion of Schiller for one thing, to which 
the answer had been an abrupt no. Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, on the other hand, having 
heard of Carlyle, tried to attach him to 
himself, a sort of scientific companion on 
easy terms — Carlyle to do observations 
which Captain Hall was to send to the 
Admiralty as his own, and to have in re- 
turn the advantage of philosophical soci- 
ety, etc., to which his answer had in like 
manner been negative. His letters show 
him still suffering from mental fever, 
though with glimpses of purer light. 


Thomas Carlyle to Fohn Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, March 9g, 1821. 
It is ashame and misery to me at this age 
to be gliding about in strenuous idleness, with 
no hand in the game of life where I have yet 
so much to win, no outlet for the restless 
faculties which are up in mutiny and slaying 
one another for lack of fair enemies. I must 
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do or die then, as the song goes. Edinburgh, 
with all its drawbacks, is the only scene for 
me. In the country I am like an alien, a 
stranger and pilgrim from a far-distant land. 
I must endeavor most sternly, for this state of 
things cannot last, and if health do but revisit 
me as I know she will, it shall ere long give 
place toa better. If I grow seriously ill, in- 
deed, it will be different, but when once the 
weather is settled and dry, exercise and care 
will restore me completely. I am considerably 
clearer than I was, and I should have been 
still more so had not this afternoon been wet, 
and so prevented me from breathing the air of 
Arthur’s seat, a mountain close beside us, 
where the atmosphere is pure as a diamond, 
and the prospect grander than any you ever 
saw. The blue majestic everlasting ocean, 
with the Fife hills swelling gradually into the 
Grampians behind; rough crags and rude 
precipices at our feet (where not a hillock 
rears its head unsung), with Edinburgh at their 
base clustering proudly over her rugged foun- 
dations, and covering with a vapory mantle the 
jagged black venerable masses of stonework 
that stretch far and wide and show like a city 
of Fairyland. ... I saw it all last evening 
when the sun was going down, and the moon’s 
fine crescent, like a pretty silver creature as it 
is, was riding quietly above me. Such a sight 
does one good. But I am leading you astray 
after my fantasies when I should be inditing 
plain prose. 


The gloomy period of Carlyle’s life — 
a period on which he said that he ever 
looked back with a kind of horror — was 
drawing to its close, this letter, among 
other symptoms, showing that the natural 
strength of his intellect was asserting 
itself. Better prospects were opening ; 
more regular literary employment; an 
offer, if he chose to accept it, from his 
friend Mr. Swan, of a tutorship at least 
more satisfactory than the Yorkshire one. 
His mother’s affection was more precious 
to him, however simply expressed, than 
any other form of earthly consolation. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, March 21, 1821, 

Son Tom, —I received your kind and pleas- 
ant letter. Nothing is more satisfying to me 
than to hear of your welfare. Keep up your 
heart, my brave boy. You ask kindly after my 
health. I complainas little as possible. When 
the day is cheerier, it has a great effect on me. 
But upon the whole I am as well as I can ex- 
pect, thank God. I have sent a little butter 
and a few cakes with a box to bring home your 
clothes. Send them all home that I may wash 
and sort them once more. Oh, man, could I 
but write! I'll tell ye a’ when we meet, but I 
must in the mean time content myself. Do 
send me a long letter; it revives me greatly: 
and tell me honestly if you read your chapter 
e’en and morn, lad. You mind I hod if not 
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our hand, I hod your foot of it. Tell me 
if there is anything you want in particular, I 
must run to pack the box, so I am 
Your affectionate mother, 
MARGARET CARLYLE. 


Irving was still anxious. To him Car- 
lyle laid himself bare in all his shifting 
moods, now complaining, now railing at 
himself for want of ,manliness. Irving 
soothed him as he could, always avoiding 
preachment. 


I see [he wrote *] you have much to bear, 
and perhaps it may be a time before you clear 
yourself of that sickness of the heart which 
afflicts you; but strongly I feel assured it will 
not master you, that you will rise strongly 
above it and reach the place your genius des- 
tines you to. Most falsely do you judge your- 
self when you seek such degrading similitudes 
to represent what you call your “whining.” 
And [ pray you may not again talk of your 
distresses in so desperate, and to me disagree- 
able, manner. My dear sir, is it to be doubted 
that you are suffering greviously the want of 
spiritual communion, the bread and water of 
the soul? and why, then, do you, as it were, 
mock at your calamity or treat it jestingly? 
I declare this isasore offence. You altogether 
mistake at least my feeling if you think I have 
anything but the kindest sympathy in your 
case, in which sympathy I am sure there is 
nothing degrading, either to you or to me. 
Else were I degraded every time I visit a sick- 
bed in endeavoring to draw forth the case of a 
sufferer from his own lips that I may if pos- 
sible administer some spiritual consolation. 
But oh! I would be angry, or rather [ should 
have a shudder of unnatural feeling, if the sick 
man were to make a mockery to me of his case 
or to deride himself for making it known to 
any physician of body or mind. Excuse my 
freedom, Carlyle. I do this in justification of 
my own state of mind towards your distress. 
I feel for your condition as a brother would 
feel, and to see you silent about it were the 
greatest access of painful emotion which you 
could cause me. I hope soon to look back 
with you over this scene of trials as a soldier 
does over a hard campaign, or the restored 
captives do over their days of imprisonment. 


Again, on the receipt of some better 
account of his friend’s condition, Irving 
wrote on the 26th of April: — 


Iam beginning to see the dawn of the day 
when you shall be plucked by the literary world 
from my solitary, and therefore more clear, 
adiniration ; and when from almost a monopoly 
I shall have nothing but a mere shred of your 
praise. They will unearth you, and for your 
sake [ will rejoice, though for my own, I may 
regret. But I shall always have the pleasant 
superiority that I was your friend and admirer, 
through good and through bad report, to con- 


® March 15, 1821. 





tinue, so I hope, unto the end. Yet our honest 
Demosthenes, or shall I call him Chrysostom 
(Boanerges would fit him better),* seems to 
have caught some glimpse of your inner man, 
though he had few opportunities ; for he never 
ceases to be inquiring after you. You will 
soon shift your quarters, though for the pres- 
ent I think your motto should be, “ Better a 
wee bush than na bield.” If you are going to 
revert to teaching again, which I heartily dep- 
recate, I know nothing better than Swan’s con- 
ception, although success in it depends mainly 
upon offset and address, and the studying of 
humors, which, though it be a good enough 
way of its kind, is not the way to which I think 
you should yet condescend. 


Friends and family might console and 
advise, but Carlyle himself could alone 
conquer the spiritual maladies which were 
the real cause of his distraction. In June 
of this year, 1821, was transacted what in 
“ Sartor Resartus” he describes as his 
conversion,” or “new birth,’”? when he 
“authentically took the devil by the nose,” 
when he achieved finally the convictions, 
positive and negative, by which the whole 
of his later life was governed. 


Nothing in “ Sartor Resartus” [he says] is 
fact ; symbolical myth all, except that of the 
incident in the Rue St. Thomas de 1’Enfer, 
which occurred quite literally to myself in 
Leith Walk, during three weeks of total sleep- 
lessness, in which almost my one solace was 
that of a daily bathe on the sands between 
Leith and Portobello. Incident was as I went 
down ; coming up I generally felt refreshed for 
the hour. I remember it well, and could go 
straight to about the place. 


As the incident is thus authenticated, I 
may borrow the words in which it is de- 
scribed, and so close what may be called 
the period of Carlyle’s apprenticeship. 


But for me so strangely unprosperous had I 
been, the net result of my workings amounted 
as yet simply to—nothing. How, then, could 
I believe in my strength when there was as yet 
no mirror toseeitin? Ever did this agitating, 
yet, as I now perceive, quite frivolous ques- 
tion remain to me insoluble: Hast thou a cer- 
tain faculty, a certain worth, such as even the 
most have not; or art thou the completest dul- 
lard of these modern times? Alas, the fearful 
unbelief is unbelief in yourself ; and how could 
I believe? Had not my first last faith in my- 
self, when even to me the Heavens seemed 
laid open, and I dared to love, been all too 
cruelly belied? The speculative mystery of 
life grew ever more mysterious to me : neither 
in the practical mystery had I made the slight- 
est progress, but been everywhere buffeted, 
foiled, and contemptuously cast out. A feeble 
unit in the middle of a threatening infinitude, 


* Dr. Chalmers, 
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I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes 
whereby to discern my own wretchedness. In- 
visible yet impenetrable walls, as of enchant- 
ment, divided me frem all living. Now when 
I look back it was A strange isolation I then 
lived in. The men and women round me, even 
speaking with me, were but figures; I had 
practically forgotten that they were alive, that 
they were not merely automatic. In the midst 
of their crowded .streets and assemblages, I 
walked solitary, and (except as it was my own 
heart, not another’s, that I kept devouring) 
savage also as the tiger in his jungle. Some 
comfort it would have been could I, like Faust, 
have fancied myself tempted and tormented of 
the devil ; for a hell as I imagine, without life, 
though only diabolic life, were more frightful : 
but in our age of downpulling and disbelief, 
the very devil has been pulled down, you can- 
not so much as believe in a devil. To me the 
universe was all void of life, of purpose, of 
volition, even of hostility; it was one huge, 
dead, immeasurable steam-engine, rolling on 
in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from 
limb. Oh, the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha 
and mill of death! Why was the living ban- 
ished thither companionless, conscious? Why, 
if there is no devil, nay, unless the devil is 
your god? From suicide a certain aftershine 
(Machschein) of Christianity withheld me, per- 
haps also a certain indolence of character ; for 
was not that a remedy I had at any time within 
reach? Often, however, there was a question 
present to me: should some one now at the 


turning of that corner blow thee suddenly out 
of space into the other world or other no-world 
by pistol-shot, how were it?... 

So had it lasted, as in bitter protracted 


death-agony through long years. The heart 
within me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, 
was smouldering in sulphurous slow-consum- 
ing fire. Almost since earliest memory I had 
shed no tear ; or once only when I, murmuring 
half audibly, recited Faust’s death-song, that 
wild Selig der, den er im Siegesglanze findet, 
Happy whom Ae finds in battle’s splendor, and 
thought that of this last friend even I was not 
forsaken, that destiny itself could not doom 
me not to die. Having no hope, neither had 
I any definite fear, were it of man or devil; 
nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing 
could the arch-devil himself, though in Tar- 
tarean terrors, but rise to me, that I might tell 
him a little of my mind. And yet, strangely 
enough, [ lived in a continual indefinite pining 
fear; tremulous, pusillanimous apprehension 
of I knew not what. It seemed as if all things 
in the heavens above and the earth beneath 
would hurt me; as if the heavens and the 
earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring 
monster, wherein I palpitating waited to be 
devoured, Full of such humor was I one 
sultry dog-day after much perambulation toil- 
ing along the dirty little Rue St. Thomas de 
l’Enfer in a close atmosphere and over pave- 
ments hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace ; 
whereby doubtless my spirits were little 
cheered ; when all at once there rose a thought 
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in me, and I asked myself: “ What art thou 
afraid of ? wherefore, like a coward, dost thou 
forever pip and whimper, and go cowering 
and trembling? Despicable biped! what is 
the sum total of the worst that liest before 
thee? Death? Well, death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet, too, and all that the devil 
and man may, will, or can do against thee ! 
Hast thou not a heart? canst thou not suffer 
whatsoever it be; and asa child of freedom, 
though outcast, trample Tophet itself under 
thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, 
then, and I will meet it and defy it.” And as 
I so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole sonl, and I shook base fear 
away from me forever. I was strong; of un- 
known strength ; a spirit ; almost agod. Ever 
from that time, the temper of my misery was 
changed ; not fear or whining sorrow was it, 
but indignation and grim fire-eyed defiance. 

Thus had the everlasting No (das ewige Nein) 
pealed authoratively through all the recesses 
of my being, of my ME; and then it was that 
my whole ME stood up in native god-created 
majesty, and with emphasis recorded its pro- 
test. Such a protest, the most important 
transaction in my life, may that same indigna- 
tion and defiance, in a psychological point of 
view, be fitly called. The everlasting No had 
said: Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and 
the universe is mine (the devil’s) ; to which my 
whole ME now made answer; 7am not thine 
but free, and forever hate thee. 

It is from this hour I incline to date my 
spiritual new birth: perhaps I directly there- 
upon began to be a man. 


From Temple Bar. 
COUSIN FELIX. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY,” 
“ DELICIA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARITY WARBURTON was seated over 
the schoolroom fire in Silverdale Hall, 
her feet on the fender, her elbows on her 
knees, her two hands ruffling the brown 
locks, her eyes the while staring forlornly 
now at the blazing fire, now at an open 
letter lying in her lap. 

Only six months ago, when for the last 
time Miss Warburton bade adieu to Elms- 
lie House, and those who had been school- 
friends for many a year, she had felt that 
a life full of unknown joy was opening out 
before her, that now the season of trouble 
was over with school —and lo, already 
life was proving itself not to be entirely a 
bed of roses. 

That morning, that toth of December, 
day forever to be marked on the calendar 
of fate with a black mark, the first down- 
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fall to her hopes had been given, and now 
it was twilight, and in the deserted school- 
room, for Pollie was out, she was con- 
sidering this trouble that had overtaken 
her. 

She was a little bewildered still, could 
even yet scarcely comprehend the tale 
that her father had related to her. 

“You are grown up now, dear,” he had 
commenced by saying, “and there are 
others who remember it, even if I had 
forgotten, for you are eight years younger 
than Felix, and here comes the letter tell. 
ing me he is twenty-five.” 

And after this preamble, Mr. Warbur- 
ton had proceeded to tell his story to his 
wondering, startled daughter. 

“ My brother — your uncle Edward, my 
dear — my elder brother, you understand ? 
So the property should have been his, 
but it was not entailed, and my father 
made a most unjust will, cutting him off 
from everything he should have had, be- 
cause he married, as was thought, beneath 
him. Thus everything came tome. He, 
Edward, said it was better so. We were 
always great friends, my dear, and loved 
each other so well that even this did not 
divide us. 

“For of course, as I was blind —that 
was what he meant. No, do not cry, 
Charity. Was not that a tearI felt? 1 
could not have worked for my living, and 
he could. Such a great, strong fellow he 
always was, — not in the least like me. 

“So we parted good friends, and when 
you were eight years old, and your mother 
died, then we agreed that when Felix 
should be twenty-five he should come to 
England, and if you should both be will- 
ing, he should marry you, and heal this 
breach that has lasted for so long; and 
having no son, I was glad to think that 
thus the old place would return to its 
rightful owner.” 

“ But, father, supposing when he comes, 
1” — hesitating —“ should not like him?” 

“ But you must not think that possible.” 
And then with a quick turn of his head, 
“ You care for no one else?” 

*“ No, no.” 

“That is all right. Well, if he is like 
his father, as I hear he is, he will be a 
= husband for you. And,” passing 

is hand over her brown head caressingly, 
“when I go, I shall like to know I have 
left my motherless daughter with some- 
one to take care of her. You can read 
your uncle’s letter,” putting an envelope 
with an American postmark into her 
hand. “Cousin Sarah read it to me this 





morning.” 
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Cousin Sarah was the elderly lady who 
looked after widowed Mr. Warburton’s 
house for him. Charity spread the letter 
out on her lap and read every word it 
contained carefully. Not much to be 
made out of it. 

A pleasant, friendly letter, such as any 
man might write to his brother. Full of 
family details, which all fell unmeaningly 
on Charity’s ears, only at the end came 
the one little sentence which riveted her 
attention. ‘I suppose Charity is grown 
up now? Felix’s twenty-fifth birthday 
will be next week. Does the old com- 
pact still hold good? If you are willing, 
and what is more important, for young 
men are not always tractable in matrimo- 
nial matters — who should know this bet- 
ter than I!—he might go over to En- 
gland and pay you a visit.” 

And this was the sentence on which 
Miss Warburton’s eyes were still fixed, 
as she sat that same evening in the empty 
schoolroom. But she was not fated to 
sit there alone long. Enter to her the 
young sister whom she was already be- 
ginning to envy as safe at least from 
one evil, that of having a husband forced 
upon her, and it was not very long before 
that same sister was made aware of the 
dark shadow that had fallen across Char- 
ity’s happy life. 

“It is too cruel,” she cried in the fash- 
ion of impetuous youth, to whom the re- 
moving of mountains seems nought. “It 
is impossible you should be so sacri- 
ficed. Why, dear Charity, you, who can 
do anything with father, must tell him it 
is absurd. Why, darling,” throwing a 
tender arm about her, “ you have only to 
say you will not permit it, and father 
would agree.” 

“If you had heard him, Pollie, you 
would have said yes just as I did. He 
told me he had planned and hoped it 
ever since mother died, and that he would 
be, oh so terribly disappointed, if it did 
not come to pass.” 

Charity was walking up and down the 
room now with hands clasped behind her 
head, in a pretty fashion she had; but 
there was no thought of pretty movements 
at present. Everything was too terribly 
real with that fatal letter lying on the 
hearthrug, where it had fallen when she 
rose, to admit of any light thoughts. 

“Oh, Pollie dear, ! wish I were back 
at school! I wish I were an old, old 
woman !” with fvolish incensistency, “ for 
I had to give in. 1 could not really op- 
pose the dear old father, and at last,” col- 
oring a little, “I kad with my own hand 
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to sit down and write, begging him to 
come.” 

“Oh, poor Charity!” cried awestruck 
Pollie, “ what did you say?” 

“ As little as possible.” 

“What did you call him?” 

“There was not much choice,” re- 
marked Charity grimly. “But I was not 
going to jump into the lion’s jaws quite as 
if I liked it, so I said, ‘Dear Mr. War- 
burton’ “4 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” interrupted Pollie 
breathlessly. “I was soafraid you might 
have said ‘ Dear Felix.’” 

“ No indeed,” cried Charity, pausing in 
her pacing up and down and drawing her 
sister towards her; and they stood thus 
together in the window, a pretty picture 
enough, and fora moment her sore young 
heart felt at rest, for these sisters were all 
in all to each other. 

“Well, goon. What did you say next?” 

“Just what father told me. That we 
should be glad to see him, if he would 
come and spend a fortnight with us, and 
that we hoped he would arrange it.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

Charity reddened a little. “Just one 
little thing more. I did not think it was 


wrong, though I did not tell father. I 
said it was father who a he would 


come. No,” as Pollie would have inter- 
rupted her, “ you will understand why I 
said it, when I tell you something else, 
for there is something worse to tell you 
even than that which you have heard.’ 

“What?” inquired Pollie anxiously, 
and creeping yet nearer to her sister as 
she spoke, and clasping her arms yet 
more tightly about her. “Oh, Charity, 
you are crying! I felt a tear fall. Charity, 
dear, don’t cry!” 

Only those two tears fell, and then Miss 
Warburton lifted her hands and brushed 
them away. “No, I will not cry,” she 
said, raising her head proudly, “I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of. But, 
Pollie, Ze does not want it either. Uncle 
Edward says in his letter: ‘ Felix will, I 
hope, go,’ but ah, Pollie, it was evident 
from the letter that he was not anxious 
himself to come—only Azs father has 
persuaded him, just as mine has per- 
suaded me.” 

“ Never mind, Charity darling; don’t 
mind anything he has said, don’t think of 
him again. Perhaps he won’t come— 
whatever the reason, it would be a great 
comfort ; perhaps he will marry some one 
else, or perhaps—all sorts of things 
may happen between this and then. Why 
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a month, anything may happen in a 
month!” 

So with many endearments Pollie led 
her sister back to the fireplace, and doing 
so, again caught sight of Mr. Warburton’s 
letter. 

She leaned down to pick it up, but 
Charity with a quick movement prevented 
her. ‘Don’t touch it,” she cried, “it is 
his!” And with much show of disdain, 
she lifted the offending sheet of paper 
with the tongs, and dropped it into the 
hottest part of the fire, and there the sis- 
ters watched it with something resem- 
bling joy, till it had entirely ceased to 
be. 

Rut even then its miserable purport did 
not die with it, and sometimes Charity’s 
impetuous young heart rebelled so angrily 
against this invisible chain that bound 
her, that not even Pollie’s comforting 
voice could instil consolation ; and Pollie 
certainly invented every kind of comfort 
that could be invented, from a faint, timid, 
“ Perhaps he would not like her when he 
saw her ” — not very probable this, Pollie 
feared, looking at the pretty face and soft 
brown hair —up to the cold maxim which 
seems to be alike the opinion of extreme 
youth and calm old age, “ That after all, 
it does not make much difference whom 
you marry” — “ As long as he is kind to 
you,” Pollie added quickly; “and if he 
isn’t, Charity darling, of course father 
would let you come back here, and then, 
as you would not be a widow, there would 
be no fear of your marrying again, and 
we might live happily together ever after- 
wards.” 

But even this contemplation of a bliss- 
ful, but improbable future, failed to soothe 
Charity, and bring her into accord with 
what was coming. 

And meanwhile day after day was slip- 
ping away. January was well in hand 
now, and Charity, counting the days anx- 
iously, unwillingly, found that only one 
week more remained to her of happy, 
careless girlhood. 

Dear, sweet Charity, she deserved, if 
ever any one did, a reward, if not here, 
then by-and-by. 

After that first despair and struggling 
against the future, she did indeed strive 
to put her own will by. Her blind father 
could not guess that the petted daughter, 
who did his bidding so cheerfully, and 
went about the house always with a soft 
word for every one, found the doing of 
his will so hard. 

“We love him too well to disappoint 
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him, Pollie,” she said once. “Really, 
after all, he has not asked so very much, 
has he?” 

And Polly tried to say no. 

“That we may love each other,” wasq 
the wish within Charity’s own heart now, 
for if—if he should agree — and the 
tears would arise at the thoughts of it — 
as she had said, to please his father, and 
then afterwards she were to discover that 
though she were heart-whole, and might 
therefore learn to love him; yet that he 
had some fair ideal that she could never 
hope to make him forget, then it would 
be, ah! so sad — and once more the tears 
would flow, and in the dark Charity would 
creep to Pollie’s room, and wake her up 
by dint of many kisses, to be soothed by 
means of the child’s ever-ready sympathy. 
And so at length a morning dawned when 
Charity Warburton knew that if all went 
well, or ill rather, before the sun set she 
should have looked upon the face of her 
future husband. For, in answer to that 
little grudgingly written note had come 
another letter from Uncle Edward, stat- 
ing that Felix would leave by a certain 
steamer which would bring him to Liver- 
pool on the 27th of January; and Silver- 
dale was only about a couple of hours’ 
rail from Liverpool. 

The daylight has died away, the candles 
are lit, and in a large bedroom the Misses 
Warburton are considering a very impor- 
tant question, namely, what Charity shall 
wear on this eventful night. Yes, in spite 
of acertain pathetic look in Miss War- 
burton’s eyes, which betrays that life is 
not all smiles and sunshine, and despite 
the fact that the expected stranger is this 
long-talked-of, much-dreaded cousin; yet 
still he is a man, and Charity is a young 
and pretty woman, so that important mat- 
ter of the toilette cannot be quite set 
aside. 

“Say, Pollie,” turning round from con- 
templating the cheerful, blazing fire, and 
looking to where Pollie sat crouched up 
in the depths of a great armchair, — “say, 
shall I try to look my very best,—or 
not?” ; 

It was a difficult question, and Pollie 
drew lines across her smooth brows in 
her attempts to consider what was wisest. 
“T should xot,” at length she said em- 
phatically, “ I should make myself as hid- 
eous as possible, and then perhaps he 
will take a great dislike to you, and will 
tell father that not for all the money in 
England would he marry you.” 

Charity shook her head sadly. 
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right in her eagerness, “I never thought 
of it before. Perhaps,” lowering her 
voice to an awestruck whisper — “ per- 
haps he may not like you, and yet marry 
you, — because of the money!” 

Alas, Charity’s pretty head, which, con- 
tained just two years more of worldly 
wisdom than her sister’s, had contem- 
plated that contingency often and often. 
But she did not echo te sister’s words, 
but put them gently by with that quiet 
determination to think no evil which had 
helped to comfort her these past weeks. 

“No, Pollie, I do not think that. You 
know he is the son of father’s brother, so 
I do not think that,” with a perceptible 
pause in the low voice, “he would marry 
me just for the money.” No, she thought, 
not even to Pollie, would she put that 
fateful possibility into words. 

So she turned away from the fire, and 
acting on Pollie’s advice, attired herself 
in a gown of soft, silvery grey, with a lit- 
tle bunch of snowdrops and fern leaves 
as a breast knot, and then for a few brief 
moments knelt down on the hearthrug at 
Pollie’s feet, to put off the necessity of 
an immediate descent. 

But not many moments were allowed 
them. All too soon there came a tap at 
the door, and Miss Warburton’s maid had 
returned to tell them that the gentlemen 
were already dressed, and in the drawing- 
room, and that Mr. Warburton was ask- 
ing for his daughter. 

“T will come.” 

And when the door had closed, Charity 
rose to her feet, still holding Pollie’s hand 
in hers. 

“| wish you were going to dine down- 
stairs, Pollie darling, but’ four is a better 
number, so father said; but you will be 
in the drawing-room after dinner, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Charity walked to the door, and then 
coming hurriedly back, and kissing the 
child again: “ Pollie,” she said quickly, 
eagerly, “ will you promise me not to— 
dislike him? Even if you don’t quite 
like him at first, will you try to wait a 
little before you quite decide, because” 
— with what was meant to be a smile, 
though the mouth did quiver a little — 
“he may be very nice.” And almost be- 
fore Pollie had time to say “I promise,” 
she was left alone. 

Charity fled down-stairs as quickly as 
might be, but in the great, dusky hall she 
paused to steady, if possible, her beating 
pulses, at least to put on some outward 





“ Ah! Charity,” cried Pollie, starting up- 


show of calmness. 
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But after that one second’s hesitation, 
she turned the handle of the door, and 
entered the drawing-room. 

Yes, there they all were. Cousin Sa- 
rah, old and stern, who had outlived hus- 
band, children, love, and all the beauties 
of life, and who seemed to live apart from 
those with whom her lot was cast, ina 
world of her own. Her dear blind father, 
for whom everything seemed possible, 
nay, easy, for had not every step of her 
seventeen years of life been smoothed by 
his loving hands. And on the hearthrug 
a tall, dark-visaged stranger, to whom she 
dared not lift her eyes. 

“Ts that you, Charity?” questioned Mr. 
Warburton, as the closing of the door 
proclaimed her entrance. And as she 
answered “ Yes,” “ Come here, Charity,” 
he said, holding out a welcoming hand. 
“Here is a sad disappointment. This 
gentleman brings letters from my brother 
to say that Felix has been obliged to post- 
pone his visit for another month, so that 
we cannot have the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance yet awhile.” 

For one second Charity’s heart seemed 
to stop beating, the surprise, the relief 
were so great; for one second, notwith- 
standing the strange eyes that she knew 
were bent upon her, she could not resist 
letting her lips curve into a glad, happy 
smile. It was such unexpected relief, 
Never in her wildest, most sanguine mo- 
ments had she thought of this. Why, a 
thousand doors of escape might open in a 
month ! 

With a great sigh which told of the load 
lifted from her heart, she drew closer yet 
to her father, and took his hand in hers. 
She even lifted her face, with a smile of 
welcome, to the bearer of these joyous 
tidings. 

“This gentleman —— 

“Mr. Weston,” the stranger prompted. 

“Ts an old friend of your uncle’s, so I 
have asked him to stay with us for the 
present,” said Mr. arburton courte- 
ously. “We shall be glad to learn all 
about my brother’s family from one who 
has seen them so lately.” 

“It is very food of you, sir,” Mr. Wes- 
ton murmured. 

“] am glad to make your acquaintance, 
and perhaps through you I shall learn to 
know my unknown nephew before he ar- 
rives. You should have come down ear- 
lier, Charity, and you should have seen 
your uncle’s letter, which Cousin Sarah 
and | have been reading, whilst Mr. Wes- 
ton has been dressing, and you would 
have heard a great deal that would have 
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interested you. But here is dinner; you 
shall have the letters afterwards.” 

During the short time that they were 
occupied in crossing the hall to the din- 
ing-room, Charity was perfectly silent. 
Not even the knowledge that it was a 
stranger on whose arm she was resting, 
and that politeness, if nothing else, re- 
quired a few words from her, could divert 
her thoughts from the merciful escape 
that the chapter of accidents had this day 
afforded her. 

“A month, a month,” her heart kept 
singing —a little happy tune which 
smiled about the corners of her mouth, 
and caused to vanish away, for the time 
being, the pathetic shadow which had of 
late darkened the young eyes. 

But once seated at table, she looked up 
to see what manner of man this opposite 
neighbor might be. 

Not handsome, she decided, but very 
nearly so. A pair of very dark eyes and 
a good forehead, and a heavy black mous- 
tache, were the principal items that she 
took in in that hasty glance ; hasty because 
she caught those same eyes fixed upon her, 
evidently with a similar desire of investi- 
gation, which made her turn her head sud- 
denly away, and then begin some hasty 
questions as to the voyage, and other 
matters relevant to his arrival in En- 
gland. 

“He is very quiet, Pollie, dreadfully 
quiet, but perhaps he won’t stay ver 
long,” were the conclusive words, as, Sale 
in the drawing-room, Charity poured the 
whole marvellous tale into Pollie’s won- 
dering ears. “But he seems nice, and 
whatever subject father started, he talked 
quite cleverly about, and evidently father 
was pleased with him. And,” with a 
sigh, “ Pollie, that is not always the case, 
for father is so much cleverer than any 
one else, that I know often he would much 
rather be alone. But to-night he was 
quite happy. Oh, we all were! Do you 
know, Pollie, I don’t think I ever was so 
happy in all my life before.” 

“Not before you had ever heard of 
Cousin Felix?” asked Pollie incredu- 
lously. 

“ No, certainly not, for then I had never 
known what it was to be wzhappy.” 


CHAPTER II. 

AFTER that eventful 27th of January, at 
Silverdale Hall at least, all went merry as 
a marriage bell. Charity and Pollie had 
read together the letters Mr. Weston had - 
brought, letters explanatory and introduc- 
tory. All that Edward Warburton could 
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say he had put on paper for the benefit of 
this young man. 

“T have known him all his life,” he 
wrote, ‘“ therefore, Leonard, as my son has 
been obliged thus unfortunately to post- 
pone his visit at the last moment, and as 
Edward Weston, who was to have gone 
with him for the sake of visiting the old 
country, will not defer his journey, I send 
him to you, hoping you will let your usual 
kindheartedness prompt you toask him to 
stay a short time with you, so that in 
hospitable old Silverdale Hall he may 
have the chance of making acquaintance 
with England and English ways in as for- 
tunate a manner as possible.” 

So the invitation was given and ac- 
cepted, and no hearts broken at the idea 
of his stranger enjoying the hospitality of 
Silverdale. 

The days slipped by; Pollie grew bright 
and cheerful, the pathetic look disap- 
peared from Charity’s brown eyes, only 
returning now and again when visions of 
that slowly approaching future darkened 
for a moment the sunshine of the pres- 
ent. Andas the days passed, Mr. Wes- 
ton grew less silent and reserved, and, 
shall it be said, more and more appre- 
ciated by those amongst whom he had 
been so strangely thrown. 

Pollie was his first friend, but to be 
approved by one sister was the first and 
surest step to being approved by the 
other. 

He could do everything. All the time 
the frost lasted, was there ever such a 
skater, or one so good-natured about try- 
ing to instruct a somewhat timid pupil in 
the mysteries of that art? 

Even Charity, who was graceful and 
light on her skates, was not above taking 
a lesson from this master; and as to Pol- 
lie, she grew quite bold whilst clinging to 
that tall, strong form, and listening to the 
voice which was always so filled with 
encouragement for her puny endeavors. 
And after the frost had disappeared, and 
wet, cold days took its place, Mr. Wes- 
ton was not above a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock in the long, empty gal- 
lery, where were the pictured representa- 
tions of the Warburton family, Uncle 
Edward amongst others, to remind Char- 
ity, if such reminder were needed, as she 
laughed and played with her sister and 
Mr. Weston, of the future that was await- 
ing her. 

Perhaps it did; for at the end of the 
game, as she stood flushed with the exer- 
cise, her brown head slightly ruffled, her 
pretty eyes grew suddenly sad and wist- 
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ful, and turning to Pollie, with a low 
“ You play now,” she turned away. 

“Are you going to give in already?” 
Mr. Weston asked. ‘Why, as I beat 
you yesterday, I thought you would have 
een so sure to want your revenge to-day. 
And it is raining fast,” as the girl shook 
her head, coming close to her as he spoke, 
“so there is nothing else you can do ex- 
cept sit over a fire with a book, and I am 
sure this is much wiser!” 

“No, I do not think it is,’ she said 
very low. “It seemed to me,” with a 
little smile, “that Uncle Edward,” point- 
ing to the picture, “frowned and shook 
his head at me, as if to remind me I was 
grown up: so I. am going away to do 
some sewing, and write some letters that 
I ought to have done this morning, in- 
stead of dawdling away so many hours 
over billiards, as we did” 

And Charity, with a determined look 
on her pretty, soft face, departed with a 
new, but scarcely, as yet, defined trouble 
at her heart. 

But it was not to remain undefined for 
much longer. 

For a quarter of an hour she worked 
diligently, then Pollie opened the school- 
room door. 

“ Already, Pollie! why, the game was 
not a very long one.” 

“Of course he did not care to play 
after you went,” cried Pollie, throwing 
herself on the ground at her sister’s feet, 
and resting a small, brown head against 
her knee. 

“ Charity,” after a pause, “do you some- 
times wish —sometimes think how nice 
it would have been if this had been Cous- 
in Felix?” 

No answer, but Charity was no longer 
sewing. The work had fallen into her 
lap, and two idle white hands were clasped 
above it. 

“*T think he is nice,” went on the child 
again after a moment’s pause, “and 
though he does not say much,” lowering 
her voice, and speaking emphatically, “ I 
don’t believe that he thinks Cousin Felix 
is! No,” as Charity would have inter- 
rupted, “I am not breaking my promise, 
for 1 may say what I like until 1 see him. 
But did you notice at luncheon, when I 
asked him why Cousin Felix had not been 
avle to come, how he grew red, and looked 
so uncomfortable, and it was only after 
quite a long pause he said that he had 
broken his arm. Charity,” kneeling up 
now and clasping her arms round her 
sister’s waist, “Charity, do you know I 
don’t believe he did break his arm, I be- 
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lieve that Mr. Weston knows it also, and 
is ashamed to repeat it ;” and with greater 
vehemence: “I think that at the last 
moment he could not make up his mind 
to it, and at any price bought another 
month’s freedom!” And Charity’s sad 
heart admitted that it was too true. 

But not her words. 

“No, Pollie dearest, you must not say 
such things. You ave breaking your prom- 
ise, for we must believe in him — ¢ry to 
believe in him,” she added under her 
breath, “until we see him!” 

“ See whom?” questioned a voice from 
the doorway. “I have been everywhere 
else,” continued Mr. Weston, advancing 
to the firelit corner of the room; “I have 
offered my services to Mr. Warburton, 
who declined them with thanks; to ‘ Cous- 
in Sarah,’ who declined them without, as 
she was fast asleep, so now I have found 
my way up here. Surely,” drawing an 
armchair up to the opposite corner of the 
fire, “ you will not send me away. If you 
do, as I am a sociable being, and soon 
tire of my own company, I shall have to 
retire to the kitchen. Now,” as no reply 
came, “tell me, who is it you are going to 
believe in —till you see him?” 

“ Cousin Felix,” replied Pollie promptly. 

“ Does that enigmatical sentence mean 
you do not believe that there is sucha 
person, Miss Warburton?” 

He addressed himself so pointedly to 
her, that Charity was bound to answer. 

“ Seeing is believing,” she replied, “so 
they say. But I, for one, do not feel 
much doubt of the existence of this par- 
ticular person,” and she sighed. 

“That sigh sounds rather as if you 
hoped there wight be a doubt on the sub- 
ject.” 

Charity colored at his words, and took 
up her work once more. 

“What is he like?” questioned Pollie, 
filling up another awkward pause. 

“Like!” repeated Mr. Weston mus- 
ingly. “Like his father, only not half 
such a good fellow.” 

“Are not you fond of him?” Pollie 
was sitting up now in her eagerness, and 
gazing breathlessly at Mr. Weston. But 
Charity, on whom his eyes were fixed, 
had drooped her lids, and was hard at 
work. 

“Fond of him,” he said evasively, and 
he laughed slightly as he spoke. “ That 
is a very strong word, Miss Pollie. I 
don’t dislike him. Sometimes I’ve felt 
almost, what you call, fond of him, but on 
the whole, I think I prefer his father.” 

“1 don’t think,” said Charity, rising to 
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her feet, and raising her soft brown eyes 
to the dark ones watching her, with min- 
gled admiration and surprise, “that it is 
right or kind to criticise, and say unkind 
things about people who are not here to 
defend themselves.” 

Although her lips were quivering, she 
spoke quite firmly, and no one, certainly 
not Mr. Weston, guessed what that little 
speech cost her, but then he did not know 
the sorrowful secret that was beginning to 
let her feel its presence. So she crossed 
the room, a tall, slight figure, through the 
increasing twilight, and disappeared, leav- 
ing two much-astonished people behind, 
looking at one another. 

“What is it?’ questioned Mr. Weston 
in much perturbation. “What did I 
say?” 

“Oh, you must never, mever say any- 
thing against Cousin Felix. Even if you 
hate him, you must never say so to Char- 
ity. She cannot bear to hear anything 
against him. She,” with a sob, “is trying 
so hard to learn to like him!” 

“But why?” cried the man, leaning 
forward in his earnestness. 

“Why!” repeated Pollie, raising great 
tragic eyes to his, ‘‘ why, because she has 
got to marry him, ofcourse !” 

A long whistle, indicative of the great- 
est surprise, passed Mr. Weston’s lips, 
and then, “ Poor Cousin Felix!” he said 
half under his breath, sauntering across 
to the window as he spoke, and gazing out 
into the fast gathering twilight. 

Presently, however, he turned away 
from his contemplation of the outside 
world back to the fireside and the girl 
seated there. 

“ Tell me about it,” he said abruptly, 
and Pollie, nothing loth, complied. 

It was only when she had poured all her 
story into those sympathetic ears, and 
listened to the various remarks with which 
it was received — remarks thet coincided 
so exactly with her own view of the case, 
that dismay filled her, and wonder as to 
whether the story had been her own to 
tell. 

But Mr. Weston soothed her fears. “ I 
am glad you told me,” in an odd, jerky 
manner. “Iam sure it was best, so do 
not trouble about it. The secret is quite 
safe with me; I,” with an uncomfortable 
little laugh, “am not the least likely to 
speak of it. But all the same '‘t is pre- 
posterous, it ought not to be allowed. 
Why does she give in? If she lad said 
no, — even if she does say no, thee is no 
power in the world that can force her 
against her inclination.” 
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“‘ You do not understand Charity,” Pol- 
lie said, lifting rather a tearful face to the 
dark one bent upon her. “ Why,” with 
momentary enthusiasm, “she would mar- 
ry anybody to please father! But,” she 
added more quietly, “ however much she 
may pretend when the time comes, I shall 
know it is only because she is so good, 
and would not vex or cross him for worlds. 
I shall remember how often she has cried 
at the thoughts of it.” 

Mr. Weston was pacing up and down 
the room now, Pollie’s words apparently 
finding a ready echo in his heart. 

“It must be prevented,” at last he said 
as if to himself. ‘“ Why, Felix himself,” 
— and then stopped abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Pollie, raising her head, 
“there is just that one faint hope — he 
may not like her!” 

“ Not much fear of that.” : 

“ Not much Aope, you mean. But, Mr. 
Weston,” watching him anxiously as she 
spoke, to see what effect her words might 
have, “he may be a nice man” — evi- 
dently the possibility was a faint one — 
“and if he is-——” 

“Well?” 

“T am going to ask him —to tell him, 
I mean ——” 

“ But what?” 

“ Why, how it is that Charity agreed, 
just for father’s sake; and I have quite 
made up my mind,” with quiet determina- 
tion, “to try and save her, because I 
know she would not do it herself. So,” 
with a long breath, “I am going to ask 
him to go away. Oh, Mr. Weston, do 
you think he will go?” 

“Very little doubt of it, I should say. 
That is, of course, provided he believes 
you. Why, what on earth, under those 
circumstances, would make him wish to 
remain?” 

“ Why the money, of course!” 

At those words her listener started, 
and seemed about to make a hasty re- 
mark, but after a second’s pause, he said 
quietly, ““No, no, Miss Pollie, you are 
hard on him. I don’t think,” with a 
smile, “that even Felix Warburton” — 
and then suddenly breaking off, “ But 
don’t let us talk about him yet. I expect 
we shall have quite enough of him by-and- 
by; let us strive to forget him for the 
present.” 

“ Andyou won’t forget,” said Pollie, “ if 
any idea comes to you that would set it 
right, to let me know. Don’t you know 
anything bad about him that you could 
tell father?” 

“JT have no doubt I could rake up a 
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good deal if I tried, but the question is, 
would your father believe me ?.” 

“TI believe he would,” said Pollie ear- 
nestly, “ at any rate, you could but try.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LATE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 


On the evening of Friday, the 26th of 
November last, a number of personal and 
official friends of the late governor of 
Madras met at Charing Cross Railway 
Station to bid him farewell, and to see him 
off for Brindisi on his way to India. They 
parted with him as with a friend who had 
gone ona temporary leave of absence, and 
they looked forward to the time when they 
would meet again to welcome him back 
among them after his service as governor 
of a great dependency had been com- 
pleted. Six short months have hardly 
passed away and the sad intelligence is 
brought to this country that they will 
never see him more. They said good-bye 
to him without foreboding. He had a 
kind and cheery word for every one pres- 
ent. He appeared to be in the full vigor 
of life and health, and he was looking for- 
ward with hopefulness and earnest antici- 
pation to the exercise of his strong sense 
and business-like experience in the new 
sphere of activity to which he had been 
called. The dream of his youth and the 
legitimate ambition of his manhood were 
about to be fulfilled. He had spent five 
useful and happy years in the Bombay 
presidency acting as private secretary to 
his cousin Lord Elphinstone who was 
governor of Bombay during the critical 
period between 1853 and 1859, and from 
that time forward India was to him a land 
of interest, almost of romance. Ten 

ears ago, at the time when he was Scotch 
ord of the treasury, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
former administration, he mentioned, in 
conversation with a friend of his and 
mine, that the governorship of one of the 
Indian presidencies was the object of his 
ambition. The time came at last for that 
object to be fulfilled. Although he was 
beyond the age at which most men con- 
template an Indian career, and although, 
from his services to the party which he 
had so largely helped to bring into power, 
he might have looked to high — even to 
cabinet — office at home, when the ap- 
pointment was offered to him he did not 
hesitate to accept it. And in the too 
brief space during which he governed 
Madras there was no indication that he 
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repented his decision. The letters which 
his friends received from him, and the 
accounts which appeared in the Indian 
newspapers, showed that he was happy in 
his new life and successful as an adminis- 
trator. In his private letters he expressed 
himself delighted with Madras, pleased 
with and interested in his work, and 
charmed with those with whom he was 
thrown in contact. The very last letters 
which he wrote, and which were received 
here almost simultaneously with the sad 
news of his unexpected death, are per- 
vaded by the spirit of buoyancy and cheer- 
fulness which was so characteristic of his 
hopeful nature. They give his first im- 
pressions of his country life at Ootaca- 
mund, and describe the keen interest 
which he felt in the place, and in the 
life, and in the people. It is certain that 
during the short period of his experience 
in Madras he never for one moment re- 
gretted the change of life and circum- 
stances. In some of his letters, received 
in this country about the beginning of 
March, at the time when the obstructive 
tactics of the Irish party were at their 
height, and when the streets of London 
were impassable from the snow, he con- 
trasted playfully the life of activity and 
usefulness which he was leading in a con- 
genial climate, with the fruitless waste of 
time at home, and the weariness of the 
long days and nights he would have had 
to spend in the House of Commons if he 
had remained in this country. In one of 
these letters he writes as follows: “‘ The 
description of your weather and of your 
House of Commons has not only recon- 
ciled me, which was not necessary, to my 
banishment, but has made me rejoice ex- 
ceedingly in the comfort and freedom of 
fine weather, and no Liberal party to 
‘whip.’ Here my ‘whipping’ has been 
of the easiest and pleasantest description. 
I find that thirty millions of dark skins 
out here are much more easy to guide 
than three hundred white-skinned fellow- 
countrymen at home.” And if the gov- 
ernor was well satisfied with his subjects, 
the latter were no less satisfied with him. 
The Indian newspapers, which are not 
sparing of their criticisms where criticism 
is necessary, vied with each other in 
their eulogies upon the new governor, 
who had found his way to the hearts both 
of the officials and of the natives almost 
from the day on which he entered upon 
his duties. Their Madras columns were 
filled with enthusiastic descriptions of 
his mode of life, and of the measures, 
political and social, which he had taken 
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from the first to satisfy the requirements 
of the people and of the government. 
The simplicity of his character, his nat- 
ural kindliness, and his strong manliness 
had already made an impression on the 
minds of all who came within his in- 
fluence. The organs of public opinion 
prophesied a successful and popular ad- 
ministration, and those who knew Mr. 
Adam in this country were satisfied that 
in so doing they were not going beyond 
the facts. In his untimely death we see 
a valuable career cut short, and we see 
the abrupt termination of an administra- 
tion which could not have failed to have 
brought honor to the ministry which ap- 
pointed him, satisfaction and distinction 
to himself, and happiness to those whom 
he was sent to govern. 


Readers of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” 
will remember the various pleasant refer- 
ences to the Right Hon. William Adam, 
better known in his later life as Chief 
Commissioner Adam, whom Lockhart 
mentions as “ the only man he ever knew 
that rivalled Sir Walter Scott in uniform 
graciousness of donhomie and gentleness 
of humor.” They will also recall the no- 
tices of the “ Blair Adam Club,” and the 
pleasing descriptions of the literary and 
social gatherings of that society, and their 
rambles among the green woods of Blair 
Adam, and their “talks of all sorts (ex- 
cept beves),” now “ wandering about from 
one shady place to another, lolling upon 
the grass, or sitting upon the prostrate 
trees, or lying on the grassy summit of 
Bennarty.” In these interesting records 
of Scotch social life at the commencement 
of the century the old chief commis- 
sioner is the prominent character, and in 
the careful description of that veteran 
politician it is easy to recognize the pro- 
totype of his grandson, the subject of 
these pages. The chief commissioner 
sat in Parliament from 1774, with the in- 
terval of a few years, till 1811. He fought 
a duel with Fox in 1779, but afterwards 
became one of his most intimate friends. 
He also was in friendly relations with 
Lord North, and he had a considerable 
share in bringing about the Coalition 
Ministry. He is described as “a popular, 
though not an eloquent speaker,” and as a 
man who took a prominent place in the 
House of Commons, “ making himself of 
importance by his sound judgment, and 
firm and general adherence to the Whig 
party.” It would be difficult to find fitter 
words to describe the position which the 
late governor of Madras secured for him- 
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self in the House of Commons than those 
which have been so aptly applied to his 
grandfather. Asa speaker the late Mr. 
Adam made no pretence to eloquence. 
He spoke readily enough, and with a force 
and precision which carried conviction to 
the minds of those who heard him. But 
he never attempted to make a great 
speech, and probably never wished to do 
so. He used to say that he “liked to 
have his speaking done for him. It was 
the first duty of a party whip to be silent, 
never to speak in public, and to talk as 
little as possible in private.” His work 
lay in a different direction, and by it and 
by the “sound judgment,” inherited, it 
may be, from his grandfather, and by his 
“firm and general adherence” to his 
party, he made himself of very great im- 
portance in the House of Commons. In 
connection with the singular resemblance 
in these two valuable careers — excepting 
that the one was cut prematurely short in 
the prime of life, while the other outlived 
the allotted span by well-nigh a score of 
years — it is interesting to record the fact 
that when Mr. Adam was first appointed 
a lord of the treasury Lord Palmerston 
sent for him, and after some kind words 
in reference to his appointment, asked 
whether he was related in any way to 
“ Willie Adam,” who formerly sat in the 
House, and on hearing that he was his 
grandfather, he said: “ Well, he played a 
considerable part in the politics of his 
day, and I hope you may do the same.” 
Lord Palmerston’s hopes were fulfilled. 
During the last six years which ended in 
the overthrow of the late government 
there was no politician in the country, 
if we except one or two of the very first 
rank, who was so much before the public, 
or who played a more considerable part 
in the politics of the day than he did. 

It is in connection with his work dur- 
ing these six years — the years from 1874- 
1880 inclusive —that Mr. Adam is best 
known. I was closely associated with 
him in much of the work of these years, 
and I had many opportunities of seeing 
what he did and of judging of the spirit 
in which he did it. And I have been 
asked the question, To what do you at- 
tribute his success? What is the means 
by which he managed to produce some- 
thing like a revolution in English politics ? 
: The answer is a very simple one. I at- 
tribute the successtul part which Mr. 
Adam played in the management of the 
Liberal party to his own personal quali- 
ties ; to his straightforward, hopeful, and 
genial character; to his natural tact and 
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sagacious foresight; to his instinctive 
appreciation, matured by experience, of 
the effect of political currents on the 
country at large and on individual constit- 
uencies ; to his strong common sense 
and his knowledge of men. For months 
before the general election of last year it 
was part of Mr. Adam’s duty to see many 
men of all ranks of life and of all shades 
of Liberal opinion who were desirous of 
entering Parliament, or at least of con- 
testing some constituency, and not unfre- 
quently he had rival claimants for the 
same constituency to deal with. He al- 
ways listened to what they had to say — 
and sometimes they were not a little 
wearisome — with a patient courtesy. 
And when their claims in due course of 
business came to be considered in the 
office, Mr. Adam seemed to have an un- 
erring instinct as to who was or who was 
not the right man. He never said much 
on these occasions. But his verdict, 
“ He’ll do,” or “ He won't do,” was gen- 
erally final, and nearly always right. But 
if 1am asked to say in one word what 
was the secret of his success, I would 
answer, and without hesitation, that it is 
the same secret which ensures success in 
nine cases out of ten — the secret, namely, 
of hard and continuous work. From the 
day on which he took up the tangled 
threads by which the Liberal party were 
loosely held together in April, 1874, until 
the day on which, six years later, he 
handed over the official management of 
the largest Liberal majority the country 
has seen in the House of Commons since 
1832 to his successor in the management, 
Mr. Adam’s life was as irksome and 
laborious as it is possible for any public 
man’s life to be. He had the disorgan- 
ized and defeated fragments of a party 
thrown on his hands, without a leader, 
without a policy, without hope either in 
the House of Commons or in the country, 
and he undertook to lead this disorgan- 
ized and defeated body back to power by 
the only means by which the Liberal 
party can ever be victorious — by making 
it a compact and united party, by induc- 
ing the various conflicting sections to put 
aside their differences, their jealousies, 
their crotchets, and their rivalries, and to 
co-operate heartily together in the constit- 
uencies, and in the House of Commons, 
with the one object of enabling a Liberal 
and progressive policy to control the des- 
tinies of the nation. Mr. Adam under- 
took to do this ; and from the day that he 
began the work until, aided by many ad- 
ventitious circumstances, he had success- 
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fully completed it, he never lost heart, and 
he never lost histemper. And yet he had 
his trials and his disappointments. “A 
whip’s life,” he used to say, “is but a 
thankless business. If things go right 
you rarely get the credit of them, and if 
things go wrong you always get the blame. 
But ‘sufference is the badge of all our 
tribe,’ and we must just go our own way 
and do the best we can.” That was the 
sum of his philosophy, and he acted up to 
it. His work was incessant, and his pa- 
tience inexhaustible. I do not think that 
there was a single hour during those six 
long years that his work was off his mind. 
Wherever he was — whether in the lobby, 
or in his office, or at Blair Adam, or in 
the Highlands—and whatever he was 
doing, his thoughts were always recurring 
to the interests of the “ party” and their 
prospects in this or that constituency. 
But over all this anxiety and worry he 
drew a veil of closest reticence. Beneath 
that calm and easy-going manner which 
he habitually wore he felt intensely the 
success or failure of the party in any 
stroke of policy, or in any movement, or 
even at a bye election. These things 
came home to him with a keenness and 
reality which no one who did not know 
him intimately could believe. And it may 
be, though 1 would fain hope it was not 
so, that this anxious and irksome work — 
the long, weary hours in the confined air 
of the lobby and the House, the broken 
days and sleepless nights, and the impos- 
sibility of getting any rest or relaxation 
from the duties of official management, 
which is one of the most trying parts of 
a whip’s life—it may be that the sum 
of all these things added up, and pro- 
tracted for a period of six years, told 
upon his constitution, and caused that 
abrupt termination of a useful life which 
all of us deplore. 

Party management, it must be remem- 
bered, was not a game to Mr. Adam as 
it has been to many politicians. He, no 
doubt, enjoyed the uncertainty and the 
vicissitudes of politics as any vigorous- 
minded man enjoys the ups and downs of 
a game in which he is interested. But 
the feelings which gave the bent to his 
politics went much deeper. He had in- 
herited Whig principles, and he had been 
brought up in the midst of the Whiggism 
of the best Scotch type. Experience and 
association had strengthened and expand- 
ed the Whiggism of his youth into the Lib- 
eralism of his maturer years. Most men 
who move in the political world — 
ing the creed of Liberalism, and acting 





up to their professions in conformity with 
the rules of party allegiance, have some 
corner of Conservatism in them. It may 
be an ecclesiastical or a social corner; it 
may be a trade crotchet; or a dread of 
the proletariat; or a something in which 
they see, or fancy they see, their own in- 
terests affected. Mr. Adam had no such 
corner. He was a genuine Liberal all 
round, and he believed in Liberalism. 
There was in him a rich fund of genuine 
human sympathy which made him the 
friend of every one who was oppressed, 
and made him receive with favor any 
schemes or proposals which showed some 
practical promise of bettering the condi- 
tion of even the humblest among his fel- 
lows. Just before he went to India his 
attention was called to the alleged wrongs 
of the Coolies, by a deputation from one 
of those philanthropic societies which 
interest themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and devotion in the well-being of the 
humbler races of humanity ; and those 
who were present at the meeting report 
to me, that they were one and all pro- 
foundly impressed by the fact that they 
had but to mention a well-founded case 
of oppression to feel sure that the gov- 
ernor’s active sympathy was at once en- 
listed. They left him with the fullest 
confidence that the subject in which they 
were interested was safe in the hands of 
one who had so much genuine feeling 
and tenderness of heart. And yet there 
was no undue sentimentality in him. His 
nature was essentially manly, and though 
he was never intolerant of other people’s 
scruples, nor even of their crotchets, his 
cool judgment was not affected by them. 
If he made up his mind that such and 
such a thing was right, he didit. It was 
difficult to turn him when he saw his way 
clearly, even if what he had to do was 
distasteful to him. “I would rather have 
my little Ireland in Jaypore to deal with 
than the other Ireland,” he writes at a 
time when he had to send troops to quell 
some slight disturbance in his presidency. 
“TI have applied coercion very rapidly, 
but it grieves me to the heart to do so, 
because they are a good set of fellows 
trying to do what they think right, in an 
utterly lawless way.” I do not know 
whether we are entitled to form an opin- 
ion as to the policy which he would have 
advocated in Ireland at the present time, 
by this short extract from a private letter 
relating to an analogous case; but I am 
sure of this, that whatever judgment he 
did form, he would not have hesitated to 
express it. He never shrank from telling 
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unpalatable truths if he thought it impor- 
tant that they should be known. He was 
not skilled in the arts of flattery. He 
formed his judgment slowly, calmly, saga- 
ciously. He was never carried away by 
impulse, and never influenced by panic. 
But when he made up his mind he was 
too high-couraged, too much of a man, to 
allow his judgment to be set aside by the 
vehemence of a more impassioned nature. 

Not the least interesting feature con- 
nected with his political career was the 
strong regard which he inspired in his 
opponents. He had probably as many 
personal friends among those who were 
his political enemies as among men of his 
own party. It is rare indeed that any 
public man has reached the position which 
he reached without making enemies. I 
am certain that he had not one. On the 
other hand, there was no one in political 
life who had so many friends. He was 
the most popular man in the House of 
Commons, and his absence from it has 
left a blank that cannot be filled up. 

In Scotland this feature in Mr. Adam’s 
life was more marked even than it was in 
the greater world of political strife in En- 
gland. Across the border he was recog- 
nized as the leading spirit of Liberalism. 
He was the originator of all the Liberal 
associations and societies which played 
no unimportant part in the late general 
election. It was he who brought Lord 
Hartington to Edinburgh and steered 
him —as the Tory papers said — through 
the sunken rocks and whirlpools of Scotch 
ecclesiastical politics. He planned the 
Midlothian campaign, the Glasgow and 
Peebles transformation, and he performed 
many other political and electioneering 
exploits. He was, in short, the implaca- 
ble and successful enemy to Toryism, and 
he made his influence felt on every ques- 
tion affecting Scotland, and in every cor- 
ner of the country. And yet—to the 
lasting credit of the Tory gentlemen in 
Scotland be it said —there was not one 
of them who knew him (and he had 
many friends among them) who did not 
like him, and who was not glad to wel- 
come him at any moment. A very few 
days before he left for India a private 
entertainment was given in his honor 
in one of the non-political clubs in 
Edinburgh. There were some thirty 
Fifeshire and other county gentlemen 
present, and of them fully one-half were 
keenly opposed to him in politics, and 
more than one of those who entertained 
him had been ousted from their constitu- 
encies at the election by the skilful gener- 
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alship of their guest. I remember talking 
to him about this dinner and asking him 
what would be the subject of his speech. 
“ There will be no difficulty about that,” 
he said; “I will talk about fox-hunting. 
I can talk more comfortably about that 
than I can about politics, and sometimes 
I think I like it better.” This incident, 
trivial though it is, illustrates the charac- 
ter of the man, and testifies, if any testi- 
mony were needed, to the spirit in which 
he carried on his work and to the keen- 
ness with which he threw himself into 
his many-sided pursuits. In a speech 
which Mr. Adam made at Mysore on 
March 25 last —the anniversary, as he 
mentions, of the dissolution — on the oc- 
casion of the installation of the young 
maharajah of Mysore, he said, “ If, as an 
old politician, I might presume to advise a 
young one, the advice which I would give 
would be — govern and be governed by 
the great principles of truth, secure truth- 
ful councillors, and adhere to their sug- 
gestions.” In tendering this advice to 
the maharajah, he merely gave the result 
of his own experience. He ran perfectly 
straight. He never stooped to stratagem 
nor intrigue, and never did a single act 
nor sanctioned the suggestion of an act 
to gain an end that could be regarded as 
an unfair or doubtful dealing. I have 
heard him say on frequent occasions, and 
I know he would have acted in conformity 
with what he said, that sooner than give 
his consent to anything that would not 
bear the full light of day, he would throw 
up his political career, and retire to his 
beloved Blair Adam and lead a country 
life. It was to this openness and integrity 
in his public life, combined with his natu- 
ral donhomie and geniality, that he owed 
his universal popularity. The testimony 
given to his worth by the leaders of both 
parties in the House of Commons on the 
occasion when the melancholy news of his 
death was received in this country has 
been echoed by the leading organs of 
both political parties in England and 
Scotland. I have seen a collection of ex- 
tracts from more than one hundred news- 
papers published in this country in which 
reference is made to him. Of these ex- 
tracts more than one-third were taken 
from newspapers which are hostile to his 
party, and these papers, with only one 
ignorant and insignificant exception, 
joined with Sir Stafford Northcote and 
with the organs of Liberal opinion in 
bearing unshrinking testimony to his 
honor. 

It isa melancholy satisfaction to those 
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who remain to mourn the loss of such a 
valuable life to know that the feelings 
which he inspired in his friends are shared 
to the full by those who were his political 
enemies. It speaks well for him, and well 
for them. And it is a lasting testimony 
to the honorable and generous manner in 
which the warfare of contending political 
parties is conducted in this country. 


The public can judge of Mr. Adam’s 
official life, and they have judged it favor- 
ably. But of the finest and most inter- 
esting side of his character they have no 
means of judging. It is those only who 
were thrown with him in the close inti- 
macy of daily life who can appreciate 
him to the full, and comprehend the 
subtle influence which endeared him to 
so many. To the public he appeared to 
be a capable and diligent whip, who 
was always in his place, ever patient, 
ever good-tempered and easily ap- 
proached. And so far as that estimate 
goes itis accurate enough. But it goes 
a very little way. To judge him truly 
you had to see him with his subordinates, 
and among his friends and associates, 
and above all in his family life. It was 
in these relations that the genuine man 
came out. And when I say that he was 
respected and admired by his subordi- 
nates, beloved by his friends, and idolized 
by his family, I express only what is 
known to every member of these three 
classes. With his boys he was more like 
an elder brother than a father, joining 
with them in all their sports, interesting 
himself in all their interests, always ready 
to encourage them in their pursuits, and 
proud of their boyish achievements. I! 
remember remonstrating with him on one 
occasion at Blair Adam, when he entered, 
as I thought, too energetically for a man 
of his years into some of their boyish pas- 
times. I thought the exercise suitable 
for boys, but too violent for men of mid- 
dle age. “ Middle age,” he said, turning 
to me with his cheery smile, “middle 
age! Why, I am as much a boy as any 
of them, and I hope to be a boy for 
many years to come.” And in mention- 
ing Blair Adam I am reminded that I am 
speaking of a man who was an excellent 
landlord and a capable and useful country 
gentleman. Inheriting the love of natu- 
ral scenery and the refined tastes of his 
forefathers for generations antecedent to 
that of the chief commissioner, he had 
the instinctive feeling and the trained 
eye and habit of mind of an accomplished 
forester and landscape gardener. He 
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used to say that he could never go toa 
new place without wishing to lay it out 
afresh, and, speaking not without expe- 
rience, I can certify that his suggestions 
were original and appropriate, and his 
proposals distinguished by great good 
taste and practical skill. He was a born 
first commissioner of works, and had he 
been able to devote himself to the duties 
of that office, he could not have failed 
to have left his mark upon the depart- 
ment. As president of the Scottish Ar- 
boricultural Society, he took an active 
interest in the science of forestry, a sci- 
ence which in Scotland almost had its 
origin in the Blair Adam woods at the 
time of his great-grandfather. Neither 
did he neglect the more utilitarian du- 
ties of his position as a country gentle- 
man. Through his influence, the railway 
system in the twin counties of Clack- 
mannan and Kinross was developed, and 
one ‘of the dreams of his life was the 
completion of the great railway bridge 
across the river Forth at Queensferry. 
He left this country with the firm antic- 
ipation that he would cross this bridge on 
his return home to Blair Adam after his 
five years’ banishment — an anticipation, 
alas! destined not to be fulfilled. The 
lighter pursuits of country life he enjoyed 
to the full. He was a first-rate shot, and 
a successful salmon-fisher. As a golf- 
player he was well known on the links at 
St. Andrews, and as captain of the Roy- 
al and Ancient Golf Club, his popularity 
was not less than that which he enjoyed 
in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 
But, as he has already told us, hunting 
was the only sport which he allowed to 
interfere with politics. He was a good 
horseman and a judicious rider. He 
could have made a perfect master of fox- 
hounds if he had had the opportunity and 
leisure. Some of his happiest days of 
late years were spent in the hunting-field 
in a southern county. On these occa- 
sions he was not unfrequently mounted 
from the stables of his chief opponent 
in the House of Commons, the then min- 
isterial whip. And the rival party whips 
might be seen taking their fences to- 
gether and keeping up that friendly hos- 
tility in the hunting-field which they car- 
ried on with efficiency, mutual respect, and 
honest straightforwardness in their re- 
spective offices and in the division lobbies 
of the House of Commons. In Madras 
his love of sport did not desert him. In 
a recent letter he says: “I hunt very 
regularly. We meet at daylight. Some- 
times we find a jackal at once, have our 
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gallop, and get home at eight; but this 
does not always happen, and it gets very 
hot if you are kept out till nine. Still it is 
good fun and capital exercise, and makes 
you independent of any other exercise, so 
that I can work all day.” 


I hardly venture to intrude further into 


the privacy of Mr. Adam’s daily life. 
But the following picture, illustrative of 
a familiar incident in the home life at 
Blair Adam, has been sent to me by one 
of his warmest and most attached friends, 
and it seems to me to be so beautifully 
characteristic of their happy family life, 
and so touching and simple in itself, that 
I trust I may be pardoned for reproducing 
it: — 

Nothing was more delightful than to see 
Adam at home, released from the ties of politi- 
cal life, whether in the capacity of a genial 
host, or in that of the participator and guide 
in all the interests and pursuits of his wife and 
children. 

I shall never forget, on one of my first visits 
to Blair Adam, seeing Adam start off after 
breakfast, armed with a woodman’s axe, ac- 
companied by two dear little girls about the 
ages of five and six years, similarly armed in 
miniature, ‘‘to prune the woods.” I confess I 
was more interested in the fate of the arms 
and legs of the young pruners than in the re- 
sult of the day’s operations. On suggesting 
my fears to their father, he said, “ Don’t be 
alarmed, they are well used to the work, and 
there is nothing like entering them early, to 
teach them how to take care of themselves 
when they are older.” The three boys, on the 
same occasion, set off with their French tutor, 
in the joyous possession of an old gun, whose 
barrels and stock did not seem to have origi- 
nally belonged to each other, to slay rabbits on 
a distant part of the estate. These, I thought, 
were also being “early entered ” with danger. 
Then came the hilarious meeting of the juve- 
nile party, in the dining-room after dinner, to 
recount the events of the day, Adam keenly 
participating in the mirth and excitement of 
the varied narrations. 


It was by the possession of these quali- 
ties, — 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 


that Mr. Adams won all hearts, and be- 
came a trusted counsellor and a dear and 
valued friend. It is only when we come 
to realize, however faintly, what a true 
man hé was, that we can estimate the 
loss which not his family and his friends 
alone, nor yet his party, but the whole 
country, has sustained. It can be ye 
said of him, “ When he departed he too 

a man’s life along with him.” But though 
he has gone, and we shall never loo - upon 
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his strong, sagacious, kindly face again, 
we know that the name of the great Lib- 
eral whip will live in the best traditions 
of the party he loved so well. We know 
too that the memory of “ Willy Adam ” 
will be fresh and green forever in the 
hearts of all who knew him. 
ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A WEEK had made itself wings and fled 
away with rapidity incredible. No trac- 
tion-engine can get up so much steam as 
Time does every now and then, dragging 
his helpless living train along at lightning 
speed, hurrying them over precipices or 
into paradises, up to heavens of joy and 
security, or down into hells of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, and lost opportunity. 

He wore a smiling and boyish aspect 
at Dalbersdorf, however ; occupation and 
amusement were equally innocent, peace- 
ful, and yet, it seemed to Grace, satisfying. 

The life was as different as possible to 
all she had expected. The idea suggested 
by Count Costello’s description of his 
daughter’s home, and the incidental men- 
tion of horses, carriages, and shooting, 
was of a fine country-seat, of gay parties 
staying in the house, a retinue of ser- 
vants, of riding and dancing —all gayer 
and more amusing than in England, if 
not so costly and fine, as the old man had 
told her that everything was simpler and 
more homely in Saxony; whereas the 
reality was in many ways like the routine 
of a mere farmhouse. 

A cook Madchen, and a Hausmddchen 
did the whole work, with some slight as- 
sistance from the Wirthschafterin (house- 
keeper or female steward), and a good 
deal from the young ladies. The man 
who had the chief care of the horses and 
draught oxen, and who drove the diurnal 
milk-cart to and fro the town, would occa- 
sionally scrub his face and hands, don a 
many-buttoned blue livery, and drive the 
ladies in the big landau to shop in Zittau, 
or to visit some neighbors of their own 
class. 

The household and its requirements 
were secondary considerations compared 
to the operation of working the farm, on 
which depended the family fortunes. Ai- 
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ter the exigencies of the “ business ” had 
been provided for, then what crumbs of 
thought, what morsels of produce, what 
gleanings of profit could be best spared, 
were Cast into the domestic treasury. 

Yet among the homely details of the 
simple existence led by her Saxon rela- 
tives, Grace perceived unmistakable 
marks of gentle birth—of real good 
breeding. The courtesy of each to each, 
the genuine respect of high and low to 
the guddige Frau (gracious lady) and 
her daughters —a respect which in no 
way diminished the fearless frankness 
with which they spoke to the Herrschaft 
(gentry) — the absence of all pretension 
and its consequent unrest. And then the 
famils relics: boots and spurs, swords 
and steel caps, the rigid portraits of de- 

arted Herren and Frauen — broad- 

rowed, thoughtful-looking men, and 
women of coarse and forbidding aspect, 
who owed little to the skill of the limner; 
besides old brocade garments and curious 
thick yellow-white lace — all indicated the 
social status of the family. 

All this charmed Grace, who found it 
difficult to understand the exact position 
of a family whose actual occupations and 
surroundings were at variance with the 
traditions of good blood and squirarchal 
standing, and so widely different from her 
A day at 


own experience of country life. 
Dalbersdorf resembled in nothing a day 
at Dungar; nevertheless it was full of 


interest. At six, Frieda—her hair gath- 
ered loosely into a muslin cap, and clad 
in the simplest of morning gowns -—— 
brought her coffee, an indulgence Grace 
soon dispensed with. Then, when dressed, 
she usually found her friend Frieda dust- 
ing the dining-room or the Garéensaal, 
while Gertrud was busy with Mamsell 
(the invariable title of the housekeeper) 
in the storeroom, giving out the daily 
portions of the Gesinde (work-people) and 
for household use.. Frieda would subse- 
quently feed the fowls and look to the 
flowers, in which Grace was delighted to 
assist; as also to prepare the cotfee and 
lay the cloth for the second breakfast be- 
tween eight and nine, the Hausmddchen 
bringing in the various articles required. 

At this meal the count made his first 
appearance, also the young Verwalter, 
Herr Sturm; the letters, too, generally 
arrived with the returning Fritz and his 
empty cans. After this meal there were 
housekeeping matters to be attended to, 
plain work or mending to be done, lace 
or fine things to be washed and ironed, 
and sundry small undertakings which 
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may be generally classed in the delight- 
fully indefinite category of “ odd jobs ” to 
be carried through. 

It was not often that Frieda could 
snatch an hour’s practice or study before 
the midday meal, or, as Germans term it, 
“eating.” But after, came two hours’ 
freedom and repose, which Frieda always 
spent in her cousin’s room, and devoted 
to hearing her lessons ; for though Grace 
entered heartily into the life about her, 
and shared her kinswoman’s tasks so far 
as she could, she had time enough to 
study and prepare for Frieda’s instruc- 
tion. Then came a ramble through the 
woods, and even as far as the rocks of the 
Pferdeberg, the hill that lay nearest ; and 
often it was a scramble to get home in 
time for the Adendbrod at half past seven. 

This over, Herr Sturm would frequent- 
ly play cards with Herr Graf, or with 
Frau Alvsleben and Gertrud made a party 
at whist; while Frieda played long pieces 
that sounded to her cousin’s untrained 
ear very like scales and exercises. 

The freedom and fresh air —the total 
change — the hope that among people so 
frugal and unpretending her mother’s 
small income would not be dwarfed into 
painful poverty as it was in London, gave 
Grace new life. All things seemed good 
and pleasant to her; she was more like 
her old self in her old home than she had 
been since the blight of change and disap- 
pointment had touched her. She was up 
at cockcrow, busy about whatever task 
Gertrud or Mamsell would entrust to her 
inexperienced English hands — always 
anxious to learn —exercising her small 
stock of German words — joining merrily 
in the laughter at her own mistakes, and 
daring to attempt conversation in a new 
tongue, even when obliged to ask Frieda 
for every third or fourth word — milking 
the cows when she could get leave — feed- 
ing the calves — following Gertrud into 
the kitchen — Mamsell into the Gesinde- 
Stube (a large room in a side building, 
half of which was occupied by cows, and 
where the farm-servants (Gesinde) cooked 
and ate their food); and, above all, follow- 
ing Fritz into the stable. 

She threw herself beartily into the life 
of those around her, and soon became a 
prime favorite; her frank, fearless trust 
in herself and every one else, her bright 
face and ready intelligence, soon made 
her a welcome helpmate to Mamsell, while 
she was a charming playfellow to Frieda, 
though they often quarrelled over the 
comparative merits of Irish and German 
“ee ways.” 
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Then the count greatly enjoyed her 
reading aloud to him an occasional En- 
glish newspaper, sent by Mrs. Frere or 
Jimmy Byrne, and also in discussing with 
her the subjects therein treated: for 
Grace took a great interest in politics, 
albeit in a crude, girlish fashion. 

Herr Sturm, too, was always profoundly 
polite and deferential, but had “ crops and 
cattle” too severely on the brain to be 
available for ordinary conversation. With 
all these, Grace felt perfectly at home and 
safe. But she was dimly conscious that 
Gertrud was not so friendly as Frieda, 
and that she was not always in Frau 
Alvsleben’s good graces. 

Before the end of her first week at Dal- 
bersdorf, she had delightful welcome let- 
ters from home. Oh, the sweet pain of 
reading the tender longings for her pres- 
ence —the deep interest of the minute 
details —the joy to find that Randal had 
been going on well, that her own scrib- 
blings were considered the perfection of 
letter-writing! There was no mention of 
Max in her mother’s epistle, and this sug- 
gested the thought of him for the first time 
since she had reached wig ty she re- 
flected on this emancipation with delight. 


If she had indeed got rid of that haunting 
image she had escaped from what was a 


perpetual degradation. 

But all this did not make her forget the 
main object of her visit to Saxony. 

“When may we go into Zittau?” she 
asked Frau Alvsleben one evening, as 
they all sat together in the Gartensaal 
after supper. “You know, dear cousin, 
I want to tell my mother about it; I want 
her so much to come and live here.” 

“ Certainly, my child! Herr Sturm, I 
think we might have the horses to-mor- 
row after dinner. There is not so much 
to be done now.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” returned the Verwal- 
ter from the game of Scat he was playing 
with the count; “and there are many 
things the guddige Frau might attend to 
at the same time. 

Whereupon the gudidge Frau and her 
employé plunged into an animated, not to 
say noisy conversation, in which Gertrud 
and Frieda occasionally joined almost in 
a scream at intervals. 

“And, thou best of mothers!” cried 
Frieda, “thou wilt go to Wolff and find 
when he will come? we know not when 
to prepare for him.’ 

“Who is Wolff?” asked Grace, in a 
low tone. 

“He is my mother’s nephew — that is, 
my papa’s nephew — my aunt’sson. Heis 
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the Baron Falkenberg. He was wounded 
at St. Privat, and is now in the regiment 
of Zittau. He is very nice and agreeable. 
He will bring his horses, and take us out 
to ride. I long to ride with you, dear 
Grace!” 

“ What is the name?” 

“ Wolff von Falkenberg.” 

“ Whatan unchristian Christian name! ” 
said Grace, laughing. 

“Itis a family name,” returned Frieda. 
And after a little more talk, it was ar- 
ranged that they should start at two next 
day. Whereupon Gertrud produced pen- 
cil and paper, and, with Herr Sturm’s 
help, made out a formidable list of com- 
missions to be executed. 

The count declared his intention to be 
of the party, and Frieda suggested that 
she should stay at home, as Gertrud must 
assist her mother in various matters ; and 
so it was arranged. 

The next day, as it often happens-when 
an expedition is decided on, was wet; at 
least there were sudden thunder-showers 
in the morning. But the chance of hav- 
ing the horses was not to be lost ; and the 
rain abating after dinner, the landau— 
closed in consequence of the weather — 
was brought to the door. The fartie 
carrée started for Zittau, Frau Alvsleben 
and her eldest daughter full of business ; 
the former voluble in her instructions to 
her father, where he was to take Grace 
in order to seek for an abode. 

“You must look at many, chdre enfant,” 
she said; “ but if you see any you like, 
leave the final bargain to me; I shall do 
my best for Mrs. Frere and you. Prices 
are much higher than before the war, yet 
I do not see that any one is better off. 
These accursed Prussians spoil every- 
thing!”” She spoke in French, as she 
usually did to Grace. 

On reaching the market-place the party 
dispersed ; ount Costello escorting 
Grace, and promising to meet his daugh- 
ter and Gertrud at the Goldene Sonne, 
the principal hotel, within a couple of 
hours. 

The search for a dwelling is always dis- 
piriting. The least imaginative form 
ideals of a home very unlike the realities 
presented, as is also too often the differ- 
ence between the price contemplated and 
that demanded. 

Poor Grace had a notion that she could 
get what she required for two or three 
hundred thalers yearly, and, as far as 
rooms went, she saw several éfages that 
would suit very well for that price; but 
then “they were empty, swept, and gar- 
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nished,” and where was the money to 
come from to furnish them? 

“ And won’t that please you, either?” 
asked the count, as they turned away 
from the fourth house they had examined 
—a pleasant mansion, in an open place 
where two or three streets met, and 
quaintly decorated in bygone style. 

“Yes, dear uncle; nearly all we have 
seen would do very well, but there is no 
furniture. What can we do without fur- 
niture?” 

“ Ay, to be sure! I did not think of 
mentioning that you can scarce ever find 
a furnished é¢age in these small towns.” 

“ What is to be done, then?” 

“Oh, well, you must buy some.” 

“ But, uncle, I fear that is impossible; 
my mother could never buy furniture out 
of her little money.” 

“That’s bad, my child; remember it 
costs but little to furnish here — wonder- 
fully little.” 

“Still, when we have not that little——” 

“1 am afraid,” said the count musingly, 
“T threw away a heap of money in Lon- 
don. I am afraid I cannot help you just 
now, but later on, perhaps. And there is 
Theresia, she has a lot of chairs and 
tables and such things stowed away ; 
she might lend them to you.” 

“No, no, no, uncle!” cried Grace, with 
energetic rejection; “I do not want to 
begin our sojourn here with a load of 
obligations ; we must try and find some 
other way. I will write to my mother, 
and I will gladly ask my cousin Alvsle- 
ben’s advice ; she seems so wise and pru- 
dent.” 

“Good ; you can do no better, me dar- 
lin’. Now we are too soon for our tryst: 
let us have a ramble around the town.” 
So saying, he offered his arm to his grand- 
niece, and they strolled away among 
some pleasant rows of trees, beneath 
which were flower-beds and grass, and 
which was called “ Am Park,” as far as 
an inoffensive-lodking round tower, the 
last remnant of the fortifications which 


had been peppered by Prussian bullets in 
the Seven Years’ War, and had some 
balls still visibly stuck into it. 
Then they wandered up and down queer 
little old-world-looking sloping streets of 
ale ss stone houses, past a large, 


. 


arn-like building with a steep, red roof, 
full of the eye-like windows Galove des- 
cribed, which seemed to wink at passers by 
an intimation that they had seen a great 
deal in their day. “This had been acorn 
exchange in old times,” said Count Cos- 
tello. Soon, by good-looking shops, and 
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beer-houses innumerable, to a picturesque 
little Lutheran church, surrounded by 
linden and acacia trees; and on still, by 
other quaint, rugged old churches, to a 
lofty, grey edifice — the Johannes Kirche 
— which lorend one corner of the market- 
place. Behind this stood the town library, 
an irregular building, of mellow, pinky- 
grey sandstone, with a clock tower, and 
pointed gables, and old, worn, nail-stud- 
ded, oaken doors, with beautifully-wrought 
iron hinges and handles, with projections 
catching the evening sunlight, and reced- 
ing angles full of solemn shadow. 

“If it were not too late,” said Uncle 
Costello, “I would take you in to see the 
missals; they have some rare beauties 
there — just what you would like.” 

“TI hope to be familiar with the libra- 
rian, if we live here, and perhaps read 
some of the books,” said Grace, gazing, 
delighted, at the old pile, and feeling that 
she must have read something about it 
somewhere, it seemed so oddly familiar 
to her imagination. 

“ Now, come along to the Conditorei” 
(confectioner), said the count; “ we have 
half an hour left.” 

A few minutes brought them to a cool, 
dark, confectioner’s shop, which occupied 
what seemed to have been a vault or 
cloister, from its groined arches and thick 
walls. Here the count was warmly wel- 
comed, and quickly served with ice. After 
a cheerful conversation with the shop- 
woman, a few words of which Grace, to 
her great satisfaction, understood, Uncle 
Costello made the young lady behind the 
counter a profound bow, resumed his hat, 
and once more offered his arm to his 
grandniece. 

When they reached the Goldene Sonne, 
the rusty landau w4s in waiting ; but there 
— no sign of Frau Alvsleben and Ger- 
trud. 

A gentleman was walking slowly to and 
fro before the hotel — a gentleman slightly 
above middle height, fairly well ieomnedl, 
and not provincial in aspect. He had 
very light red hair, thin about the tem- 
ples, though his moustaches were full and 
long. His eyes, too, were light, but re- 
markably clear and intelligent; his face, 
though pale and plain, was unusually 
sweet in expression, and, albeit without a 
good feature, singularly attractive. Grace 
had time to remark all this, for, on per- 
ceiving them, the stranger hastened to 
greet her uncle. A prolonged hand-shak- 
ing took place, and a rapid interchange of 
question and answer. Then the count 
introduced him to Grace as “Herr Dr. 
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Sturm, brother of our friend at Dalbers- 
dorf; and you may talk to him in any 
language you like — gad, he is at home in 
six or seven!” 

Disclaiming this, with a good-humored 
smile, Dr. Sturm addressed Grace in very 
good English, showing by his remarks 
that he knew of her coming, and relation- 
ship to the Dalbersdorf family. 

While they spoke together, Frau Alvs- 
leben and her daughter came up laden 
with small packages, in addition to the 
capacious basket carried by Gertrud. 
Very polite and formal salutations were 
exchanged, and Grace thought she gath- 
ered that the doctor inquired for Fraulein 
Frieda, and that Frau Alvsleben asked 
him to come and spend the following Sun- 
day at Dalbersdorf, in which opinion she 
was confirmed by his observing, as he 
handed her into the carriage, “that he 
should have the pleasure of seeing her 
soon.” 

Grace smiled an assurance that she 
should be glad, for she felt strongly 
attracted by his countenance and man- 
ner. 

“Ts he really a very learned man?” she 
asked, as mmf drove away, leaving Dr. 
Sturm, hat in hand, bowing after them. 

“Learned! yes, certainly. They say 
he is the most learned man in Zittau; and 
he may before long be a professor, and 
he is not yet nine and twenty,” said Ger- 
trud. 

“ And what does he profess ?” persisted 
Grace. 


“ Philology,” 


replied Frau Alvsleben ; 
hearing which tremendous word Grace 
asked no more. 

“ But it is said,” continued Frau Alvs- 
leben impressively, “that he is tinged 
with evil opinions —*quite unorthodox 


views. However, the best have enemies; 
we will hope it is not true. And now, 
Gracechen ” (the affectionate diminutive), 
“what have you seen and done, mein 
Liebling?” 

“Not much, my cousin! I am in de- 
spair; none of the places we have seen 
have any furniture.” 

“Why, certainly not! You must buy 
your furniture. But what were you asked 
for the étage of five or six rooms?” 

“ Two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and fifty thalers,” returned the count. 

“ Ach Gott bewahr /” almost screamed 
his daughter. “I am mad to have let 
= two children go about by yourselves. 

ot a Hauswirth (housekeeper) in Zittau 
would dare to impose thus on we/ Our 
good cousin may be made of money for, 
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all I know, but that is no reason why 
she should be cheated. Gracechen, my 
child, I will come with you myself next 
week.” 

““Many, many thanks,” cried Grace, 
anxious not to commit herself; “but I 
will first write to my mother, and tell her 
about the rooms being unfurnished. She 
may not wish to stay long, and then it 
would not be worth while to buy furni- 
ture.” 

“If you must have a furnished étage, 
you ought to goto Dresden. It is quite 
a stranger’s town — you can get every- 
thing in the world in Dresden,” remarked 
Gertrud ; and the conversation flowed on 
with much warmth on this topic. The 
count and Frau Alvsleben argued as if 
their ives depended on settling the mat- 
ter in question, with raised voices and 
much gesticulation. At length Gertrud 
changed the subject by exclaiming, — 

“We did not see Wolff after all. He 
had gone to Lébau, but his servant said 
he had sent a letter to the mamma this 
morning. The whole regiment is back 
again, since Tuesday; the manceuvres 
have not lasted more than ten days.” 

“T suppose he will say when we may 
expect him in the letter,” said Frau Alvs- 
leben; and then she began to discuss 
sundry domestic arrangements with her 
daughter, who was a great authority. 

The thunder-showers of the morning 
had cleared the air; it was a glorious, 
golden evening when they reached home. 
Frieda ran out to meet them with a letter 
in her hand. 

“See, dear mother! it is from Wolff 
von Falkenberg,” she exclaimed, “and I 
have been tempted to open it.” 

“ Naughty child!” said Frau Alvsle- 
ben, with an indulgent smile, as she 
alighted and read the letter in the hall. 
“Yes, he comes on the day after to-mor- 
row to Abendbrod.” 

“Gott in Himmel/” cried Gertrud, 
“his room is yet shut up; we shall have 
a world to do to-morrow !” 

“ He will bring all the news of the ma- 
neeuvres with him,” saidthe count. “ My 
children, I ama trifle weary; I will take 
a cup of coffee, and repose myself;” and 
he slowly ascended the stairs to his own 
apartments. 

“ Frieda,” said Grace, “can you come 
with mea little way into the wood? It 
is too delightful to stay indoors.” 

“Yes, certainly. I have done all my 
work, and every one’s work, while you 
were away. I will fetch my hat.” 

In a few minutes the two girls had 


” 
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crossed the space of open stubble field 
which lay basking in the sunshine, and 
reached the fragrant shelter of the pine 
wood. 

They waiked almost silently along the 
soft, brown pathway, all thickly strewn 
with pine needles, till they reached a 
small opening where a spring bubbled up 
under a big, black, wet stone; the water 
trickling away into a small, marshy hol- 
low, cushioned with delicate mosses of 
vivid green, and studded with dark boul- 
ders covered with many-colored lichens, 
spread freshness and verdure along its 
edge. 

The twisted roots of a large fir-tree, 
which lent itself with pertinacious flexi- 
bility to the exigencies of rocky obstruc- 
tion, made here a pleasant resting-place. 

Grace took off her hat, and sitting 
down close to the spring, leant over, and 
dipping her fingers into the water, sprin- 
kled it upon the broad leaves of some 
moisture-loving plants which grew by the 
margin. 

“What a delicious spot! How much 
obliged I am to you all for asking me 
here! And how I wish my dear mother 
and Mab could come before the fine days 
are quite gone!” cried Grace, looking 
round her with a deep sense of enjoy- 
ment. 

“ And how charming it is to have you, 
my best of cousins!” returned Frieda 
warmly; “you are so — so different from 
what I expected.” 

“What did you expect?” asked Grace, 
laughing. 

“Oh! a tall, proud English Fraulein, 
who would say ‘horrid’ to everything. 
We had an English teacher at our Dres- 
den school, and she was always saying 
‘horrid Now youseem to be the same 
flesh and blood as ourselves.” 

“ And so I am! at least, on my uncle’s 
side.” 

“Ah! you are so love-worthy because 
you are of the dear Grossvater’s race ;” 
and Frieda passed her arm lovingly round 
her companion’s shoulder. There was a 
pause. 

“When will our cousin, your mother, 
come?” asked Frieda. 

“T cannot tell. I must write and de- 
scribe the é¢ages we saw to-day.” 

“Oh! make her come soon, my sweet- 
est Grace! I cannot live without you 
now! Gertrud is not sympathetic to me ; 
she is slightly hard, and too ‘practical,’ 
what you call ‘ matter-of-fact,’ and — and 
so terribly good.” 

“Do you know, Frieda,” exclaimed 
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Grace, avoiding this tempting subject, “I 
am here just a fortnight and we have not 
once ridden on horseback.” 

“ Yes, it is very bad; but my cousin 
Falkenberg will bring his horses, and 
then we shall ride; and Ulrich, he comes 
next week and brings two more. It is 
the time they all get leave.” 

Another pause, listening to the deli- 
cious trickling of the spring —inhaling 
the fragrance of the pines — absorbing 
the spirit of the place. 

“What sort of a person is this Falken- 
berg cousin of yours?” asked Grace at 
length. 

“Oh! he is considered very fascinat- 
ing: he is a distinguished officer too. 
He took a French eagle at St. Privat 
with his own hand, and he is very accom- 
plished.” 

“Poor France!” said Grace. “I am 
always so grieved for France; but, Frieda, 
we met such an interesting man in Zittau 
to-day. I only spoke half-a-dozen sen- 
tences to him, yet I took a great fancy 
to him—the inspector’s brother, Dr. 
Sturm.” 

“Dr. Sturm!” cried Frieda, her color 
rising; “did you meet him? What did 
he say? Did heask for me?” 

“| think he did, if I understood right; 
and I think your mother asked him to 
come on Sunday.” 

“Did she? Well, he and Wolff never 
agree; still I am glad. We cannot sac- 
rifice every one to Wolff.” 

“What a Moloch Wolff must be!” 
said Grace, smiling; “but tell me about 
Dr. Sturm — he ought to be very good, 
with that face.” 

“He is—he is!” cried Frieda warm- 
ly; “he has been a father to his young 
brother and sisters, and so diebenswiirdig 
(lovable). My mother knew his parents 
when they were young. The father was 
a painter — an artist just gaining a name 
when he died. Otto was only eighteen 
then; he was obliged to serve his year as 
a fret Williger.” 

“What! has he been a soldier? A 
common soldier?” 

“Common?” returned Frieda uncer- 
tainly. “ Gemein ? we never call our sol- 
diers so! but he was at Koéniggritz, and 
badly wounded there. Since then he has 
made wonderful examinations, and he 
reads poetry like an angel! You must 
hear him when you can understand a little 
more.” 

“Then do you like him better than 
Herr von Falkenberg? ” 


“Yes—no. You see he is not so 
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brilliant and fashionable as Wolff. He is 
more homely, and —and I do not know 
what it is—he is not so striking, but I 
think he is more love-worthy.” 

“| shall like him best, I imagine. Now 
tell me about your brother.” 

This was a favorite topic; and once 
Frieda was launched upon it, Grace was 
free to follow the current of her own 
thoughts, and to enjoy the sounds, sights, 
and scents which surrounded her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE whole of the following day was 
devoted to intense preparation. A “ guest- 
chamber,” in the same wing as Grace’s 
room, was opened, swept, and garnished. 
Grace heard Gertrud’s rather high-pitched 
voice exhorting and entreating at peep of 
day, while the Stubenmaddchen (chamber- 
maid) was banging the sofas and chairs 
powerfully with a curious wicker instru- 
ment, after the German method of ex- 
tracting the dust. Mamsell was to be 
met carrying up armfuls of clean muslin 
curtains, while Frieda, whose turn it was 
to take the week’s housekeeping, was 
somewhat pushed into the background. 
To be sure, she had a light and delicate 
hand in the preparation of finer dishes 
and cakes, and was extremely busy in the 
kitchen. ‘The excitement and anticipa- 
tion of the whole household amused and 
interested Grace, who gave what assist- 
ance she could, but was glad to escape 
for a stroll in the afternoon with her 
granduncle. 

The next morning she was made happy 
by a long letter from her mother, and 
a short but welcome epistle from dear 
Jimmy Byrne. How she longed to see 
their faces again! For a few moments 
she felt desolate and alone; but then she 
consoled herself by answering both, and 
particularly pouring out her fears and 
doubts respecting Zittau as a residence. 
This, with an hour’s reading aloud to the 
count of some English papers which had 
come by the same post, had occupied 
most of the morning; so Grace prepared 
for dinner, changing her dress as usual 
for a pale lilac grenadine, with black rib- 
bons and waistband, some delicate old 
lace lying softly against her throat and 
wrists. Having twisted her hair into a 
loose coil low down on her neck, accord- 
ing to the fashion ridiculed by her cous- 
ins as “English simplicity,” she went 
down-stairs; and on the way encountered 
Frieda, looking very warm, her hair still 
in a dozen plaits thrust away under a 
large muslin morning-cap. 





“Are you ready for dinner so soon?” 
she por | 

“It is more than half past twélve!” 

“That is not possible! Oh, my best 
of Gracechens! go to the ironing-room 
and tell Gertrud to dress. She has been 
ironing every collar and cuff she pos- 
sesses, because next week she will be too 
busy!” 

“Very well,” said Grace; and eg 
to the left, went down a passage that le 
to the portion of the house specially pre- 
sided over by Mamsell. 

Here were the linen, ironing, and store 
rooms. These occupied the ground floor 
of the western wing; a large central hall 
dividing the house, the principal entrance 
at one end and the exit into the farmyard 
at the other. 

Grace found Gertrud in the same guise 
as her sister, only looking much worse: 
a small pile of collars and cuffs at either 
side of the ironing-board — one finished, 
the other yet to be done. 

“ Dinner will soon be ready; you had 
better dress,” said Grace, as she entered. 

“So!” returned her cousin crossly. 

“But I must not leave these; 1 know not 
when I can make them —do them again! 
And Mamsell is too busy and angry to 
belp me. She has found that wicked 
Jette, the Mittel Magd (second farm-* 
maid), selling her own bread and the un- 
der-maid’s also! — then they grumble that 
they have not enough to eat. It is too 
bad! they have no conscience!” 
“ Selling their bread!” repeated Grace. 
“Yes; they have each their daily por- 
tion, and they sell it for very little money 
to the Hdus/er (cottagers) and poor peo- 
ple, so they want twice as much Gemuse 
(vegetables) and Supfe.” 

“Could I not help you? ” asked Grace, 
pitying the heated, worried look of her 
cousin. ‘Could you trust me?” 

“Thousand thanks! I think if you 
are careful with the Platteisen (iron) — 
not to use it too hot — you can manage!” 

“ Give me your Schirze then.” 

Gertrud untied her white apron and 
assisted to fasten it on her cousin, be- 
stowing some further warnings as she did 
so; and had just gathered up the things 
already pose wl when the sound of 
horses’ feet clattering rapidly up the ap- 
proach caught her ear. She looked ea- 
gerly to the window towards which Grace’s 
back was at the moment turned, and the 
next instant crying in accents of horror 
and surprise, Ach, du lieber Gott / it is 
Wolff; it is the Hauptmann!” fled at 
speed away up-stairs. 
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Grace looked after her with some amuse- 
ment, and naturally tried to catch a 

limpse of this important visitor without 
Bein herself seen; but only succeeded 
in obtaining a momentary view of a 
booted leg dismounting. She therefore 
applied herself diligently to her work, 
sincerely ambitious of proving herself 
worthy the trust reposed in her. 

“Tt is so much more independent to do 
everything for one’s self, only it makes 
the hands red and swollen-looking, I am 
afraid! I wonder if this Wolff von Falk- 
enberg will be really nice — an ideal sol- 
dier! Perhaps he is in love with Frieda. 
She is charming; and how charming it is 
to have some one in love with you— 
when it is not Mr. Darnell! How glad I 
should be to see Mr. Darnell now! Ah, 
heavens! have I scorched it?” 

.A moment’s agonized doubt cut short 
the tangled skein of her reflections; but 
finding she had escaped the danger, she 
applied herself with redoubled attention 
to her task, till a quick, firm step and 
clank, as of a sword, came down the pas- 
sage; the door was noisily opened, and a 
tall, deep-chested man in uniform burst 
into the room, exclaiming, “My sweet 
cousin!” then stopping short, drew up, 
and saluted by raising his right hand to 
the side of his cap. 

Grace paused in her work, instinctively 
removing the iron from the collar under 
operation, and gazed at him out of her 
large serious eyes, for a moment gravely ; 
then they lit up with the smile already 
dimpling round her lips, which quickly 
— in a laugh of hearty uncontrolla- 

le mirth, showing her brilliantly white 
teeth. The intruder smiled too, but 

uardedly, and removing his cap, bowed 
ow as he murmured, “ Pardon me!” 

‘Monsieur de Falkenberg?” asked 
Grace, at last, knowing that he spoke 
French. 

“A thousand pardons!” he returned, 
in a deep but not unpleasant voice. “1 
could find no one; and Marie telling me 
that Fraulein Gertrud was in the ironing- 
room, | presumed upon my privilege as 
one of the family to come here.” 

He spoke correctly, but slowly, with a 
somewhat thick accent. 

* My cousins are in their room; they 
are not quite ready for dinner,” returned 
Grace, waiting to resume her work till he 
had gone; but he was not going. 

“ Pray do not let me interrupt you,” he 
said, advancing a step nearer, and laying 
his cap on the broad window-ledge. 

There was something she could not de- 
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fine of condescending patronage or con- 
scious superiority in his tone that nettled 
Grace. 

“You do not interrupt me,” she said, 
coolly examining her iron and proceeding 
with her work. 

Falkenberg stood an instant gazing at 
her with a look of quiet, critical scrutiny, 
and then said, — 

“I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mees Frere?” 

“Yes,” carefully looking at a collar to 
ascertain the right side. Then flashing a 
quick glance up at him: “ How do you 
know?” 

“Do you not think I have heard vol- 
umes of conjectures respecting you from 
the dear Frieda?” He drew a rush-bot- 
tomed armchair near the table, and sat 
down. “I assure you, your coming was 
looked to with mingled delight and 
dread.” 

“Well,” returned Grace, pressing her 
iron carefully on the edge of the collar, 
and not looking at the speaker, “now I 
have come, it is all delight.” 

“That I quite believe. But, made- 
moiselle, how is it that I see a great En- 
glish princess, as you were represented 
to me, condescending to such homely 
ways?” He pointed to the irons and her 
work. 

“* Oh, princesses may play A schenbrodel 
(Cinderella), without loss of dignity, if the 
dignity be real.” 

“Ganz gewiss! und sprechen Sie 
Deutsch, mein Fraulein ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ | shall try and teach you.” 

“ Thanks, I have an admirable teacher 
in Frieda already.” 

“ Ah indeed! but, mademoiselle, ladies 
always learn best from a master.” 

“Do they ?” questioned Grace. 

“ Are you and Frieda devoted friends 
— absorbed in each other?” 

“ Yes, when we agree.” 

“ What, quarrel already ” 

“Too much sweetness sickens.” 

Another pause. 

“I hope mademoiselle is 
with her visit to Germany? 

“ Yes, very much pleased; every one is 
kind, and like the life. But, Mon- 
sieur de Falkenberg, I am quite sure 
you will find my uncle in the dining-room ; 
he always goes there about a quarter of 
an hour before dinner, and Frau Alvsle- 
ben will be looking for you.” 

“ She does not know I am here.” 

“She must have seen your horse by 
this time.” 


pleased so far 
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“Do you wish me to go away, made- 
moiselle ?” a half smile, as he pulled his 
long, fair moustache. 

“Who? me —not at all. I am going 
away myself.” Collecting the collars and 
cuffs she had finished, and laying them in 
a neat little basket, she took off and folded 
up her apron; then, basket in hand, went 
to the door, which he, starting up, opened 
for her, and with a sweet, quick smile 
and little nod, she passed him saying: 
“ Au revoir, Monsieur de Falkenberg.” 

He looked after her a moment, and 
turning back for his cap murmured: “ Ach 
so! the stranger cousin is no milk-and- 
water English mees,” and strolled away 
into the hall, where he met his aunt com- 
ing from the kitchen, and accompanied 
her into the dining-room. 

Meantime, Grace ran up-stairs to give 
Gertrud her belongings, passing Wolff 
von Falkenberg under a mental review as 
she went. His looks had impressed her 
favorably. He was quite as tall as Max, 
and much broader; his sunburnt face a 
deep red-brown to where the band of the 
cap pressed on his brow; wavy, abundant 
fair hair, light blue-grey, quick, perhaps 
fierce eyes, set somewhat wide apart, un- 
der a broad brow; and a straight nose, 
with a fine soldierly carriage, entitled him 
to be called a handsome man, a fact of 
which he was quite aware. Yet Grace, 
comparing him in her mind with Dr. 
Sturm’s plain countenance, thought how 
charm of expression outweighed regular- 
ity of features. 

“ Here are your things, Gertrud. May 
I come in?” 

“Certainly! thousand thanks, dear 
Grace! I am notnearly ready yet. Will 
you sew a hook on my waistband, and tell 
me is my head right?” 

“TI suppose it is,” said Grace, gazing 
at the edifice. “It is the size of two.” 

“ Well,” returned Gertrud sharply, “ it 
is better than going as if to a bath.” 

“There is no accounting for taste,” 
remarked Grace philosophically, as she 
threaded a needle. 

“ Do you know is dinner served yet?” 
cried Gertrud, who was in a state of 
excited hurry. “I sent word to my 
mother, who must add something to the 
meal. And where —where is Frieda?” 

“I do not know; perhaps down stairs.” 

“ Ah, yes! I doubt not, full-dressed to 
receive the company,” said Gertrud 
sharply. “She is ever quick when Herr 
Hauptmann comes!” 

“Well, it is I who have received him 
to-day. I left him in the ironing-room.” 





“In the ironing-room!” repeated Ger- 
trud, in great astonishment. “ Wie— 
how — how came he there?” 

“ He was looking for you.” 

“ Gott in Himmel / 1 am glad I escaped. 
And did you speak to him, my Grace- 
chen ? — you were not shy?” 

“Shy!” repeated Grace contemptuous- 
ly; “ me should I be shy with a young man 
not much older or wiser than myself?” 

“Yes, yes, I know; you are no Back- 
Jischchen (shy schoolgirl) — you are bold.” 

“]T hope I am not unmaidenly, if that 
is what being no Backfischchen means,” 
returned Grace coolly. “ But I am not 
shy, certainly.” 

“Please, will the guddigen Fréulein 
come to table ?” said one of the servants, 
outside the door. 

The whole party were assembled when 
Grace and Gertrud entered the dining- 
room. 

Herr von Falkenberg stood talking with 
the count in one of the windows, and 
Frieda was assisting Marie to place the 
dishes on the table, while Frau Alvsle- 
ben and the Verwalter were standing by 
their respective chairs. 

“Ah!” cried the count perceiving his 
grandniece; “come here, ma _ belle. 
Here, Monsieur de Falkenberg, is a 
specimen of an Irish girl. Let me pre- 
sent Monsieur le Baron de Falkenberg 
to you, chérie.” 

“T have already presented myself,” 
returned that gentleman, bowing low, 
“and hope mademoiselle will pardon the 
presumption.” 

“ Dinner is quite ready,” said Gertrud. 

“ Ah, my fair cousin, I hoped to have 
found you the first,” said Falkenberg, 
with a kind of careless gallantry kissing 
her hand, though he hardly looked at her ; 
“but I found a stranger in your place!” 

Gertrud’s rather heavy countenance 
assumed an expression of serene content 
as he spoke; and with a loud scraping, as 
they drew in their chairs over the bare 
floor, they sat down to table. 

The first half of dinner was too serious 
to permit of more than a dropping fire of 
question and answer; but the pangs of 
hunger assuaged, every one began to talk. 
The strings of their tongues indeed 
seemed loosed, so rapidly did they go. 

But it was all in German, though Grace 
caught a word here and there from which 
she gathered some idea of the subjects. 

Hay, oats, and Winter-Saat (seed), from 
Herr Sturm; the unverschdmtes Betragen 
(scandalous conduct) of the mittel Magd, 
and all the A/aygde, from Frau Alvsleben ; 
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some inquiries as to the health of Herr 
Hauptmann Miiller, from the young 
ladies ; and a discussion of the most ani- 
mated nature between the general and 
Falkenberg, in which the words “ horse,” 
“ Hauptmann,” “ three thousand thalers,” 
occurring frequently, suggested to Grace 
the purchase of a horse by her grand- 
uncle. 

In this conversation Frau Alvsleben 
joined, evidently as a dissentient. She 
very often differed from her father, and 
not unfrequently overruled the old man’s 
wishes: but on the present occasion he 
seemed to have the all-powerful Falken- 
berg on his side. 

“ N’est-ce- pas, mademoiselle?” said 
Falkenberg, catching Grace’s eye as she 
strove to gather the sense of the talk 
about her, and addressing her suddenly 
in French; “monsieur your uncle ought 
to buy a horse which I can procure for 
him — sound, steady, only five years old, 
and fit to carry a lady. Then Frieda 
would have the benefit of it.” 

“T doubt it,” cried Frieda, “ for I must 
ever ride with my grandfather.” 

“Ah! M. de Falkenberg,” cried Grace, 
“do take us out riding with you. This 
must be a charming country for riding!” 

“Ah! you are an enthusiastic horse- 
woman,” he returned, looking at her with 
a cool, deliberate stare. ‘“ English ladies 
esa are. I believe I have a nice 
ittle horse here that will suit you—a 
little wild, but you don’t mind that?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Grace, laughing. 
do not want to risk my neck.” 

“And I should be indeed grieved to 
do so,” replied Falkenberg, lowering his 
voice a little, as he leant forward to touch 
her glass with his. Then addressing his 
aunt: “What do you say, madame? 
Shall we fix the partie for to-morrow? I 
will take care of Frieda and mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Oh! my dear uncle must come too. 
Will you not, uncle?” 

“With all the pleasure in life, dear; 
only, I have nothing to ride.” 

“ My horse is at your service, Herr 
General,” said the inspector. 

“ But Frieda — what can Frieda ride ?” 
said the mother. 

Whereupon a noisy argument ensued, 
in which every one took part, and Grace 
could not follow ; which ended, as Frieda 
explained, by Von Falkenberg proposing 
to send into Zittau for his friend Haupt- 
mann Miiller’s horse, to be tried by the 
general on the following day with a view 
to purchase, a suggestion opposed by 
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Frau Alvsleben but carried by a large 
majority of votes. 

Whereupon Falkenberg, draining a last 
beaker of beér, rose and went to a side- 
table to write a note which his servant 
was to take to the owner of the horse 
when he returned to Zittau. 

“ That is quite delightful — a thousand 
thanks, M. de Falkenberg! I have al- 
ways longed for a ride with the count; 
now we shall be a nice little partie car- 
rée.” 

“Charmed to fulfil your wishes, made- 
moiselle!” 

“But you forget,” said Gertrud, in a 
loud aside voice to Frieda — “ you forget 
that Herr Dr. Sturm comes to-morrow!” 

Frieda’s face fell a little, and Falken- 
berg said sharply, — 

“Sturm! is 4e coming here?” 

“Yes,” returned Frau Alvsleben. “‘ The 
father has not seen him since he came 
home, and he is a love-worthy creature.” 

Falkenberg folded his note in silence, 
and Frieda said, — 

“ Well, you and the mother will be here 
to keep him company; and then he will 
like some talk with his brother.” 

“ Now, ladies, what shall we do?” said 
Falkenberg, rising, note in hand. “Has 


Mees Frere ascended the Oybin yet?” 


“ No,” said every one. 

“ And has been your guest for a fort- 
night! Ah, mademoiselle, you wanted 
my guidance. Let us go this afternoon ; 
there is shade nearly all the way. It will 
be — let me see —an hour to the foot of 
the rock, half an hour to ascend, half an 
hour to drink coffee, another half hour to 
examine the ruins, and an hour and a 
quarter to return —three hours and three 
quarters, and it is now two. Let us start 
at three, and we shall be back for supper. 
What do you say?” 

“Yes,” and “Yes,” from Grace and 
the sister. 

“ And the Herr General?” 

“ Yes, too.” 

“ Ach Gott, Vaterchen / it is too much, 
for you.” 

“If you would not be too tired,” cried 
Grace eagerly. 

“We would certainly find some carriage 
to return in at the Restauration, if the 
Herr General needs it.” 

“ Not I!” exclaimed the old gentleman 
stoutly; “I shall walk as well as the best 
of you.” 

The object of the proposed excursion 
was a huge mass of rock at the entrance 
of an oval valley, like the basin of an 
evaporated lake, about four miles distant, 
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and surrounded by hills of more or less 
altitude; amid which wound wooded 
gorges, full of picturesque and strange 
rocks, formed by nature in her most fan- 
tastic mood, worn into hollows and 
moulded into peaks and angles and 
ridges, eaten away here and rounded off 
there by the action of prehistoric tides. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TUNIS. 


IF a straight line were to be drawn 
from the frontiers of India on the east to 
the coast of north Africa on the west, it 
would pass through an unbroken series 
of Mohammedan countries, which have 
one and all of them at some time or 
another played an important part in the 
history of the world. A very large pro- 
portion of the states in question are de- 
pendencies of the Ottoman Empire, which 
has generally been understood up to the 
present time to comprise within its limits, 
not only Arabia and Syria, but the pasha- 
lics or regencies of Egypt, Tripoli, and 
Tunis. From the banks of the Tigris to 
the now famous Hamfr Mountains on the 
frontiers of Algeria, numberless Moslem 
tribes acknowledge the civil and religious 
supremacy of the caliphs at Stamboul, 
and consider their own immediate rulers, 
the khedives, beys, or pachas, as ve/is, 
viceroys, or governors. This fealty paid 
to the sultan of Turkey throughout 
Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis (to say nothing 
of Asia Minor and Arabia) is no doubtful 
sentiment or political fiction; it is a liv- 
ing, actual, and unmistakable reality, and 
forms part of the common ideas as to 
civil duty entertained by every good Mos- 
lem throughout these three provinces. 

The regency of Tunis has, since 1830, 
formed the extreme western boundary of 
the Ottoman Empire, and recent events 
which have occurred in connection with 
it have in a very marked manner attracted 
the attention of Europe to its history, its 
political status, and its ultimate fate. 
The Tunisian beylic occupies nearly the 
centre of the northern shores of Africa; 
and its seacoast, which extends first east- 
ward and then due south, forms an ir- 
regular line of nearly five hundred miles. 
The country is inhabited from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty miles in- 
land, is watered by several large streams, 
and possesses a fertile soil, large unex- 
plored mineral wealth, and a peaceful 
and industrious population. Inthe north 
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is situated the great natural harbor of 
Bizerta, and the port of Goletta. Susa 
and Sfax are of considerable mercantile 
importance. The export trade of the 
country is for the most part confined to 
oil, esparto grass, wool, and cereals, and 
its imports consist chiefly of colonial 
produce and manufactured goods. There 
are about thirty thousand European colo- 
nists in Tunis, of which sixteen thousand 
are Italians and ten thousand Maltese. 
I refrain from alluding even in the brief- 
est manner to the annals of Tunis prior 
to its conquest by the Arabs. The his- 
tory of Phoenician, Roman, and Byzan- 
tine Tunis is the history of Carthage. In 
the twenty-first year of the Hegira, Tunis 
was invaded by the Arabs under Okba, 
and before a quarter of a century had 
elapsed it was completely occupied by its 
conquerors. In 698 A.D. Hassan-ben-el 
Noman destroyed the Byzantine Carthage 
which had sprung up on the ruins of the 
Pheenician and Roman cities, and a vic- 
torious Moslem army reached the shores 
of the Atlantic, founding the provinces of 
Algeria and Morocco. We hear of one 
dynasty of rulers succeeding another 
down to the time when the great family 
of Beni Hafs obtained the supreme power 
in Tunis, and held it for just three hun- 
dred years. One of the most celebrated 
of this race, Mouley Muhamed, died in 
1525, bequeathing his throne to his 
youngest son, Mouley Hassan. In order 
to render his own position unassailable, 
Mouley Hassan planned the massacre of 
his brothers. Two of them were assassi- 
nated, but the survivor, Reshid, contrived 
to escape. Taking refuge in the first in- 
stance with the celebrated Turkish cor- 
sair Kheir-ed-Din, he afterwards accom- 
panied his protector to Constantinople. 
The sultan, Soliman, readily agreed to 
espouse his cause, and undertake the con- 
quest of Tunis on his behalf; but before 
the Turkish armament set sail in 1534, 
Reshid was thrown into a Turkish prison, 
from which he does not appear to have 
ever emerged. The plans of Kheir-ed- 
Din were attended with complete suc- 
cess; the gates of Tunis were thrown 
open to him, the imperial banner of the 
caliphs was unfurled on the citadel, and 
the first act of the conquerors was to pro- 
claim the overthrow of the dynasty of the 
Beni Hafs, and that henceforth obedience 
was to be paid exclusively to the ve/d or 
deputy of the Porte. It was thus that the 
caliphs obtained political as well as re- 
ligious supremacy in Tunis. In the 
course of a few days the gates of the holy 
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city of Cairwdn were opened to the Turk- 
ish viceroy, and the deposed Moule 
Hassan fled to the court of Charles 
The emperor promised to assist him, and 
during the summer of 1535 appeared off 
Goletta—-the Pireus of the Tunisian 
capital — with a fleet of four hundred sail 
and an army of about thirty thousand 
men. The forces of Spain, Flanders, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Knights of St. 
John, took part in this famous expedition. 
Complete success attended the operations 
of the invading army, Kheir-ed-Din was 
defeated, and Mouley Hassan was once 
more placed upon the throne of his fa- 
thers. On the 6th August, 1535, he signed 
a treaty by which he acknowledged him- 
self to be a vassal of Spain, and bearing 
in many of its details a remarkable resem- 
blance to the hardly less important con- 
vention which, on the 12th May, 1881, ren- 
dered the regency of Tunis a fief of the 
French republic. The Turks, however, 
continued to offer the most strenuous 
resistance to Mouley Hassan and his 
Spanish allies. In 1573, Sinan Pasha, the 
Turkish general, regained possession of 
the regency, which was entirely evacu- 
ated by the Spaniards, and proceeded to 
reorganize the government of the country 
on behalf of the Sublime Porte. The 
supreme power was intrusted to a pasha 
named by the sultan, who was to be as- 
sisted by a cadi (appointed in the same 
manner) and a divan or council. The 
public prayer was to mention only the 
“ruling sultan of the Osmanlis,” and in 
his name alone was all money current in 
Tunis to be coined. Up to within six 
weeks ago the doors of the hall of justice 
at the Bardo Palace were always thrown 
open at four o’clock, and the public in- 
vited by proclamation to pay homage to 
their most puissant suzerain the emperor 
of Turkey, whose virtues were loudly set 
forth by a functionary appointed for the 
urpose. In 1705, one Hossein ben Ali 
Gece bey or pacha of Tunis, and his 
descendants have remained in power ever 
since. The present bey, Muhamed-es- 
Sadik, succeeded his brother in 1859. 
These references to the past history of 
Tunis are necessary in order to estimate 
the gravity of the events which recently 
happened there. The author of “ Les 
Annales Tunisiennes” has compiled an 
elaborate record of the history of the 
regency between the years 1525 and 
1832. M. Rousseau was first interpreter 
of the French consulate-general at Tunis 
in 1860, and had access to the voluminous 
archives of that office. An examination 





of the results of his labors puts the ques- 
tion of the political status of Tunis dur- 


.|ing the period above referred to beyond 


the possibility of a doubt. Some such in- 
vestigation is rendered necessary by the 
fact that M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, in 
a circular of the oth May, 1881, (which 
was issued simultaneously with a /ivre- 
jaune on Tunisian affairs), declares that 
“France has always regarded Tunis as 
an independent country ;” whereas Earl 
Granville, in his letter to Lord Lyons of 
the 17th June, 1880, says that “in the 
view of her Majesty’s government, Tunis 
was a portion of the Ottoman Empire.” 
The history of Tunis as written by M. 
Rousseau, and a study of the various 
treaties entered into between that country 
and France, leave no doubt whatever 
either as to the legitimacy of the sultan’s 
claims to suzerainty, or as to the correct- 
ness of the facts contained in his appeal 
to the great powers. M. Rousseau tells 
us of the constant arrival in Tunis of 
special envoys from the Porte; of the in- 
vestiture of each succeeding bey with the 
kaftan, or robe of honor sent from Stam- 
boul; of frequent applications made to 
the Porte in matters concerning Tunis by 
the French ambassador at Constantino- 
ple; of decisions on several occasions 
pronounced by Turkish commissioners as 
to disputes between Tunis and Algiers ; 
and of Austria, Venice, and Tuscany ne- 
gotiating conventions with Tunis through 
the good offices of the sultan. The testi- 
mony afforded by the texts of the thirteen 
Franco-Tunisian treaties entered into be- 
tween -1604 and 1830, is still more con- 
vincing. The bey of Tunis is uniformly 
styled as the viceroy, dey, captain-gen- 
eral, or pacha of the Odjak of Tunis; the 
treaties made by France with the Sublime 
Porte from the year 1535 are ratified and 
confirmed, and in several of the conven- 
tions it is stipulated that French vessels 
coming to Tunis shall only pay “the 
dues levied zz other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire.” In 1830, a Tunisian force was 
sent to the aid of the sultan; and even as 
late as 1854, the bey of Tunis sent a con- 
tingent of fifteen thousand to join the 
Turkish army in the Crimea. There can 
therefore be no doubt as to the untenabil- 
a: of the position assumed by M. St. 

ilaire, whose arguments involve a di- 
lemma from which there is no escape. He 
says Tunis is, and always has been, inde- 
pendent. Nobody disputes that she ac- 
cepted the frman of 1871 ratifying her 
position as a dependency of the Sublime 
Porte. If she accepted those conditions 
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as an independent State, they are equally 
binding on her, and must of necessity im- 
pugn the validity of any arrangement now 
made in defiance of them. These consid- 
erations are of little practical importance, 
as the dependency of Tunis on Turkey, 
politically speaking, is substantiated be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. 

We now come to the consideration of 
the relations of Great Britain with Tunis. 
Between 1662 and 1826, fifteen conven- 
tions were entered into by the two coun- 
tries. The conditions obtained were 
singularly favorable to English com- 
merce; and we always appear to have 
been considered in the light of the most 
favored nation. Article 24 of the Treaty 
of 1751 ran thus : “Que les sujets de Sa 
Majesté Britannique seront toujours 
traité par l’Etat de Tunis avec le plus 
haut degré d’égard, d’amitié, et d’honneur, 
parceque les Anglais, de toutes les autres 
nations sont les premiers et les meilleurs 
amis.” During upwards of two centuries 
our forefathers jealously watched our 
position in Tunis as “the most favored 
nation ;” and M. Rousseau clearly points 
out that whenever France managed to 
obtain some exceptional privileges, En- 
gland immediately demanded similar con- 
cessions for herself. Besides the treaties 
above alluded to, two other important 
conventions exist between Great Britain 
and Tunis. By that of 1863, English 
subjects acquired the right of holding real 
property in Tunis in their own name; 
while that of 1875 relates almost exclu- 
sively to commerce. In virtue of the 
one, British subjects have acquired much 
land in the regency; while the other has 
not a little contributed to the develop- 
ment of international trade. 

During a reign of twenty-two years, 
Muhamed-es-Sadik has honestly tried to 
insure to each European nation a just 
respect for rights acquired by treaty, and 
has always refused to allow one of his 
allies to profit by the loss of another. In 
1869 the finances of the country were, 
with the consent and approval of En- 
se France, and ‘Italy, placed in the 
hands of an International Financial Com- 
mission, in which all three powers were 
equally represented. A large portion of 
the revenues of the country have been 
conceded to the Commission in order to 
secure the punctual payment of the inter- 
est on the funded debt; but they are 
collected and administered in strict con- 
formity with the treaty engagements ex- 
isting between the regency of Tunis and 
the powers. The bey has invariably 
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shown a disposition to favor in every way 
the introduction of foreign capital into 
his country; but he has always endeav- 
ored, in the concessions he has granted, 
to maintain his own independence. Ten 
years ago several English companies'em- 
barked in different enterprises in Tunis. 
Of these one still exists, while a second 
has ceded its rights to the Italian Rubat- 
tino Company. 

One of the most important events of 
the reign of Muhamed-es-Sadik Bey was 
the reception of a firman from the sultan 
in 1871. Although the bey had been 
formally invested on his accession to the 
throne twelve years before, he felt that 
time had somewhat weakened the tie 
which bound him as a vassal to the ca- 
liph, and was anxious to place the posi- 
tion of Tunis towards the Ottoman Empire 
beyond the possibility of dispute or cavil. 
In 1863 M. Drouyn de Lhuys had in- 
formed a French banker who was about 
to contract fora Tunisian loan, that the 
consent of the Porte was necessary to 
“legitimize” the transaction; but subse- 
quent events had induced France to call in 
question the rights of the sultan as su- 
zerain of Tunis. So strongly did France 
oppose the reception of the confirmatory 
jirman, that she threatened to prevent 
the landing of the Turkish commissioner. 
The rman, however, was brought in 
state to Tunis, and proclaimed with pub- 
lic festivities and rejoicings. It declared 
that the regency of Tunis should form, as 
heretofore, an integral part of the Otto- 
man Empire ; that although the bey might 
make commercial treaties with foreign 
powers, he was entirely debarred from 
entering into political conventions with 
them, or ceding to them any part of Tu- 
nisian territory ; and that the forfeiture of 
the right of hereditary succession should 
follow any violation of the essential con- 
ditions of the imperial £#at. On the 8th 
November, 1871, the 7zses commences 
an article on the subject of Tunis with 
these words: “ The Tunisian regency is 
now de jure and de facto an integral part 
of the Ottoman Empire; ” and nearly all 
the powers of Europe appear to have 
entertained the same opinion. England, 
Austria, and Russia officially congratu- 
lated the bey on the reception of the fr- 
man, and have, as well as other powers, 
acted upon it ever since. The Liberal 
Cabinet of England took a prominent 
part in the negotiations which led to the 
action of the Porte in 1871; and the 
activity of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gran- 





ville in assisting the bey to obtain the 
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jirman when France was weak in 1871, 
forms a striking contrast to the apathy 
with which they have witnessed its de- 
struction in 1881 when France is strong, 
powerful, and therefore to be dreaded. 
In 1878 the bey sent both money and 
supplies to Constantinople, and Russia 
withdrew her consul from Tunis on the 
outbreak of hostilities. The German 
emperor in 1872 refused to receive a 
Tunisian envoy unless presented by the 
Turkish ambassador, and England has 
invariably assumed a similar position. 
With these unavoidable references to 
the history of Tunis in the past, I now 
propose to sketch the events which led to 
and attended the recent French invasion 
of the country, and culminated in the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Kasr-Essaid on the 
12th May, 1881. In 1876 Monsieur Theo- 
dore Roustan arrived at Tunis as French 
chargé @affaires. Restless, ambitious, 
and energetic, he soon evinced a disposi- 
tion to advance French interests in the 
country with a high hand. Two years 
later Signor Licurgo Maccid, an old rival 
of M. Roustan’s in Egypt, succeeded to 
the post of Italian consul-general in 
Tunis, and seemed determined to contest 
his French colleague’s endeavors to assert 
for France an exclusive prépondérance at 
the Tunisian court. About this time the 
capabilities of Tunis as a field for enter- 
prise and speculation attracted the atten- 
tion of the capitalists of Paris and 
Marseilles, and the Société des Comptoirs 
Maritimes, the Société Marseillaise, and 
the Société des Batignolles, hastened to 
establish branches in the regency. In 
M. Roustan they found an able and de- 
voted ally. The bey was induced to 
grant to the last-named company a con- 
cession to construct a railway across his 
territory towards the Tunisian frontier, 
and a year later he unwillingly permitted 
the constructors to effect a junction with 
the Algerian lines. Five years ago a 
very similar grant was made to an En- 
glishman; but as the pecuniary success 
of the undertaking was more hen prob- 
lematical, the project wholly failed to find 
favor inthe English market. M. Roustan, 
however, induced the government of the 
republic to guarantee a satisfactory inter- 
est on the necessary capital; and it was 
then he must have unfolded his plans, 
which, three years later, resulted in the 
events which Europe has witnessed dur- 
ing. the past three months. Not content 
with the success achieved by the Société 
des Batignolles, M. Roustan embarked on 
other similar adventures in aid of “ French 
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interests.” Seven years before, the bey 
of Tunis had granted to M. de Sancy a 
vast domain, to be held under certain 
specific conditions, called Sidi Tabet. 
The grant was purely personal, and, 
amongst other things, M. de Sancy en- 
gaged to maintain on the estate such an 
establishment as would conduce to the 
improvement of the native breed of 
horses. According to the terms of his 
agreement with the Tunisian govern- 
ment, M. de Sancy’s rights were forfeited, 
and an attempt was made by the bey 
(who even then appears to have become 
alarmed at M. Roustan’s progress) to re- 
cover possession of the property in the 
manner prescribed by the original deed 
of gift. M. Roustan, however, promptly 
intervened; the Tunisian minister was 
obliged to publicly demand pardon for 
invading a French possession, and M. de 
Sancy’s grant was renewed, but with pow- 
ers of cession. The domain of Sidi Ta- 
bet has now passed into the hands of the 
Société Marseillaise. Shortly afterwards 
a M. Oscar Gay arrived at Tunis. He 
brought with him a project, which appears 
to have been of too advanced a nature 
even for M. Roustan, although he very 
strongly supported it. M. Gay desired 
to rebuild the city, and reconstruct the 
ports, of Carthage. The bey refused to 
accept his proposals, and he was obliged 
to rest contented with a considerable in- 
demnity for lost time, and the grand cor- 
don of the Tunisian Order. During 1880 
M.’Roustan pressed the granting of sev- 
eral other concessions on the bey, but in 
the summer of that year he received a 
temporary check which has never been 
forgotten or forgiven. The English rail- 
way between Tunis and the Goletta came 
into the market, and after a spirited com- 
petition it was purchased by the Italian 
Rubattino Company. M. Roustan at once 
obtained grants for lines to the coast and 
to Bizerta, and a general undertaking 
from the Tunisian governments to refrain 
from allowing the construction of any 
other railways in the country without first 
offering them to French capitalists. M. 
Maccid now endeavored to obtain permis- 
sion to connect the regency with the tele- 
graphic lines of Italy by a submarine 
cable; but M. Roustan induced the be 

to refuse his consent, although the French 
pretensions to monopolize telegraphic 
communication could on no ground be 
defended. Shortly afterwards a conces- 
sion was granted for the construction of 
a port at Tunis, which would render the 
Rubattino line practically useless, Dur- 
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ing the summer of 1880 M. Roustan first 
intimated to the bey his plans for the 
establishment over the regency of a 
French protectorate; and as time went 
on, he pressed the matter with increasing 
energy on Muhamed-es-Sadik, but with- 
out any favorable result. The bey in- 
formed the sultan of these proposals, and 
seemed inclined to court the aid of Italy. 
Matters were in this position at the be- 
ginning of the present year, when the 
dispute commonly known as the “En- 
fida” case attracted public attention in 
England to Tunis, and more particularly 
to M. Roustan’s proceedings. The ex- 
prime minister of Tunis, Kheir-ed-Din 
Pacha, possessed an enormous domain 
in the neighborhood of the city of Cair- 
wn called the Enfida. An English sub- 
ject, Mr. Levy, was the proprietor of a 
neighboring estate, known as the Suy- 
ah. Mr. Levy was in treaty far the pur 
chase of the Enfida, when the Société 
Marseillaise intervened and induced the 
pacha to sell it to them. According to 
the local law of Tunis, adjoining proprie- 
tors have the right of exercising pre-emp- 
tion, and obtaining possession of the 
property sold, on repaying the purchase- 
money, with certain formalities, to the 


original vendee. This right was exer- 
cised by Mr. Levy, and the local courts 


put him in possession of the Enfida. M. 
Roustan forcibly ejected Mr. Levy’s 
agents from a house on the estate, but 
failed to depriveshim of the bulk of the 
property. The matter was referred to 
England: two ships of war were sent to 
counteract M. Roustan’s attempt to over- 
awe the Tunisian authorities, and to this 
day Mr. Levy remains the occupant of 
the Enfida. The action of the govern- 
ment in this matter, rightly or wrongly, 
impressed the bey with a conviction that 
England was not prepared to surrender 
her interests in Tunis, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone would adopt a policy in conformity 
with his views of 1871. M. Roustan 
next demanded, on behalf of a M. Re- 
nault, the authorization of the bey for the 
formation of an agricultural bank, with 
peculiar and exclusive privileges ; and his 
request was refused. During the months 
of py Fnne February in the present 
year, the Havas Telegraphic Agency and 
the French press entered on an active 
campaign against Tunis, taking the Enfi- 
da case and the Agricultural Bank as their 
text; and the assertion of French fré- 
pondérance, the establishment of the pro- 
tectorate, or even the total annexation of 
the regency, were openly discussed. A 
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French writer in a very remarkable pam- 
phlet, “ Les Francais en Tunisie,” alludes 
in the following terms to the means used 
to justify the approaching campaign in 
the eyes of France :— 


C’est en cela [writes Videns] consiste l'art 
moderne des gouvernants. IIs ont pour in- 
struments choisis, dans l’exercise de cet art, 
les Agences télégraphiques, qui sont 4 leurs 
ordres: pour instruments volontaires les jour- 
naux juifs, ou financiers, c’est la méme chose, 
et il yen a beaucoup: pour instruments aveu- 
gles on inconscients, les malheureux journaux, 
méme honnétes, contraints par la nécessité de 
fournir des nouvelles 4 leurs abonnés, de re- 
produire les dépéches et les correspondences 
toutes faites des Agences, dont il leur est maté- 
riellement impossible de se passer. 


The Italian and English press, however, 
strongly advocated the maintenance of 
the status guo in Tunis; and it soon be- 
came evident that some better excuse for 
proceeding to extremities than the Enfida 
case must be put forward. The action of 
M. Roustan in that matter had well nigh 
involved France in a very disagreeable 
complication. During the early days of 
March, M. St. Hilaire thought it prudent 
to distinctly deny any desire on the part 
of France to obtain a protectorate over 
Tunis. 

The activity of M. Roustan enabled 
him in a short time to furnish his govern- 
ment with a fresh pretext for hostile ac- 
tion towards the Tunisian government, 
and with one which entailed no undesira- 
ble entanglement with a European power. 
He fell back on the time-honored casus 
belli of a frontier raid. Between Tunis 
and Algeria is a spur of the Atlas range, 
stretching from a point some sixty miles 
inland to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean near Tabarca. One slope is inhab- 
ited by the Tunisian tribe of Hamfrs (any 
other rendering of the name is absolutely 
incorrect), while the other is peopled by 
the Algerian tribe of Nehed. The Ha- 
mirs are sturdy, warlike, and quarrelsome 
agriculturists, never too loyal subjects of 
the bey, but by no means the brigands 
they have been described to be. In the 
last days of March a dispute arose be- 
tween some of the Hamfrs and their 
neighbors the Neheds, and in an affray a 
Hamir was killed and some Nehed tents 
burned. A company of French soldiers 
interfered; the Hamfrs were attacked on 
Tunisian territory, and five French sol- 
diers and several Hamirs lost their lives 
in the mé/ée. This occurred on the 31st 
March; and within six weeks from that 
time, Tunis, as an independent country, 
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ceased to exist, and the sultan was de- 
prived of one of his richest and most 
important dependencies. 

The important ré/e of the Havas Tele- 
graphic Agency now began. The Hamir 
raids were exaggerated ; and as the mas- 
sacre of Colonel Flatters’s expedition hap- 
pened to occur at the same time, care 
was taken to confuse as much as possible 
the two events. Battles between the Al- 
gerians and the Hamfrs were described 
one day and contradicted the next, and 
. public excitement in France soon reached 
a pitch which permitted of no delay on 
the part of the government. It was de- 
cided to punish the Hamirs. Prepara- 
tions were commenced in Algeria and in 
France, and M. St. Hilaire distinctly as- 
sured both Signor Cairoli and Lord Gran- 
ville that France had no other ulterior 
views beyond the vindication of her hon- 
or and the prevention of further disorders 
on the frontiers. These declarations 
were explicit, clear, and unmistakable. 
On the ith April 1881, M. Jules Ferry 
denied that France had any idea of con- 
quest, and assured the French Chamber 
of Deputies (with reference to an insinua- 
tion to the contrary) that “ entre cette 
opération militaire et l’affaire d’Enfida il 
n’y a aucune relation, directe ou indi- 
With these assurances England 


recte.” 
and Italy had no other alternative but to 


remain content. On the 7th April M. 
Roustan announced to the Tunisian gov- 
ernment that the French republic “a dé- 
cidé d’infliger un chatiment & quelques- 
unes des tribus Tunisiennes.” The bey 
immediately answered that he was able 
and willing to inflict himself any punish- 
ment France desired on the frontier 
tribes, and respectfully protested in his 
own name and that of his suzerain against 
the violation of his territory, and the con- 
sequences which might ensue therefrom. 
As M. St. Hilaire refused to alter his 
purpose, the bey addressed a second let- 
ter to M. Roustan, as well as a circular to 
the foreign representatives, in which he 
set forth the difficulties of his position, 
and renewed his protests against the inva- 
sion of the regency. 

In order to give France immediate 
proof of his ability to control the Hamfrs, 
and afford any satisfaction which might 
be asked on account of the alleged raids, 
the bey despatched his brother with a 
large force to the frontier; and within ten 
days he had received the submission, not 
only of the Hamirs, but of all the other 
mountain clans. The French prepara- 
tions, however, increased in magnitude; 
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the bey in alarm appealed to the sultan, 
and on the 18th April addressed fresh pro- 
tests to M. Roustan. On the 25th April, 
M.*St. Hilaire saw Lord Lyons; and the 
French programme appears to have been 
considerably extended since M. Ferry’s 
declaration of a fortnight previous. M. 
St. Hilaire then told Lord Lyons that 
“the objects of the French expedition 
were to chastise the lawless tribes, to in- 
sure the permanent establishment of 
order on the frontier, to settle outstand- 
ing claims, and to take effectual securi- 
ties against Tunis being used by any 
foreign power as a means of disturbing 
the French rule in Algeria.” On the 
same day the invading force entered Tu- 
nisian territory. Five days before, M. 
Roustan had again demanded the bey’s 
permission for the French troops to land 
at Tabarca, and his Highness had refused 
to accede to the request. On the 26th 
April, Generals Forgemol and Vincendon 
entered the Hamfr country and attacked 
the Hamirs at Ain Ismain. At the same 
time four French ironclads bombarded 
the ancient fortress of Tabarca. The 
Tunisian officer in charge of the fort de- 
clined to surrender it to the French of 
his own accord without the bey’s instruc- 
tions, and while he was waiting for them 
he was unexpectedly attacked. About 
fifty Tunisian soldiers were killed, and 
the officer managed to escape wounded 
to the shore. The Frerch flag was at 
once hoisted on the Tabarca fort. Al- 
though the progress of Generals Forge- 
mol and Vincendon in the forest-covered 
fastnesses of the Hamfrs was necessarily 
slow, their delay was amply compensated 
for by great activity in other directions. 
On the tst May the French occupied the 
port of Bizerta, which will in a few years, 
in all probability, become the most impor- 
tant harbor in the Mediterranean. ‘Two 
days previously another force under Gen- 
eral Logerot had taken Kef, and subse- 
quently pushed on to Souk-el-Arba, a sta- 
tion on the French railway. Meanwhile 
the alarm at the Bardo Palace increased 
apace. The bey telegraphed appeals to 
the powers; these appeals were repeated 
even with greater force by the sultan, and 
yet no sign was made. M. St. Hilaire 
repeated his pacific assurances. The 
European colonists, becoming more and 
more uneasy, addressed their respective 
consuls as to the dangers of the situation. 
On the day the French troops entered 
Kef, M. Roustan writes as follows to his 
subordinates throughout the regency: 
“ There is no need for alarm; the French 
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troops are only come to punish the Ha- 
mirs, and not to make war against the bey 
of Tunis.” The garrison of Bizerta was 
rapidly augmented, and in a few days 
Generals Bréart and Maurand were in 
command of twelve thousand men. The 
French flag was ostentatiously displayed 
on .the citadel, the forts were furnished 
with French artillery, and the general in 
command styled himself officially “ gover- 
nor of Bizerta.” On the 5th May the bey 
communicated a further protest to the pow- 
ers by telegraph. The occupation of Bi- 
zerta had directed public attention in En- 

land and Italy still closer to the Tunis- 
jan question; Lord Granville and Signor 
Cairoli received fresh assurances that this 
step only formed part of the original plan 
of operations against the Hamirs, and ap- 
pear to have been convinced by them. 
On the 9th May a column under General 
Bréart left Bizerta, and having crossed 
the Medjerda, took up a position near Sa- 
balia, barely ten miles from the capital. 
The following day, however, the French 
troops marched by way of the Sidi Tabet 
estate to Djedeida, a station on the French 
railway. The bey’s fears greatly in- 
creased, and on the 11th May he tele- 


graphed by way of Italy the following last 


appeal to the powers : — 


To Earl Granville, London. — The advance 
of the French troops in this Regency con- 
tinues. Hitherto we have succeeded in reas- 
suring our subjects by reiterated declarations 
that the French operations would be strictly 
confined to the punishment of the Kroumirs. 
We believed that the assurances given to the 
powers and to our suzerain justified our so 
doing. Notwithstanding these protestations, 
the French camp is to-day within seventeen 
miles of our capital, and during their march 
the French forces approached it even nearer. 
These undeniable facts tend materially to 
lessen the effect of the injunctions we have 
given our subjects, and have even led to our 
own conduct being very seriously animadverted 
on in our own dominions. We have redoubled 
our efforts to persuade our subjects to offer no 
resistance to this invasion, but our task be- 
comes more difficult as a disregard of the 
assurances given becomes more apparent. Is 
it possible for us to tell how long we may be 
able to maintain order among the unoffending 
tribes, who see their dwellings, herds, and 
crops sacrificed by the march of the French 
troops? In these circumstances, and in view 
of the extreme urgency of the case, we im- 
plore the British government, as well as the 
governments of the other great powers, to take 
such measures as may at least induce the gov- 
ernment of the French Republic to declare its 
intentions in respect to our Regency, and make 
known the complaints which it may consider 
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itself justified to prefer against us. —Mv- 
HAMED-ES-SADIK. 

The next morning the interpreter of 
M. Roustan brought a letter to the bey, 
in which he stated that the French gov- 
ernment had appointed General Bréart to 
tender a treaty for his acceptance, and 
that he requested the bey to grant him 
an interview in the afternoon. He also 
asked the bey’s permission for the gen- 
eral to bring with him a detachment of 
troops from Djedeida. The bey answered 
that although he should be happy to re- 
ceive General Bréart, he strongly depre- 
cated any approach of the Pach troops 
towards Tunis. This letter had barely 
been forwarded to Tunis, when the ad- 
vance-guard of General Bréart’s troops 
was observed crossing the low hills in 
the direction of Djedeida. Before noon 
four thousand men had encamped in the 
gardens of Manozzba, barely two miles 
from the palace. Two batteries of artil- 
lery were ostentatiously displayed, and 
the outposts were pushed to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the bey’s residence 
at Kasr-es-Said. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the terror excited amongst its in- 
mates, who viewed the approach of the 
French from the upper windows. The 
effect of the demonstration was remark- 
able, and the bey’s advisers seemed at 
once to lose all hope. The attendants 
conversed in whispers, and at four o’clock 
M. Roustan arrived. He was soon fol- 
lowed by General Bréart, who was accom- 
panied by twenty officers of his staff fully 
armed, and a numerous escort. On en- 
tering the bey’s ‘room he at once pre- 
sented him with a draft treaty, which he 
said the French government desired the 
bey to sign that night before eight o’clock. 
The bey asked for time, but General 
Bréart would only grant the extension of 
asingle hour. The draft was then read 
over to the bey, and for some time he 
declined even to consider it. He re- 
quested the general to inform him of the 
consequences of a refusal, whereupon M. 
Roustan answered. that they would be of 
a very serious character. A friend of M. 
Roustan whispered them tothe bey. The 
penalty of non-compliance was to be the 
deposition of Muhamed-es-Sadik in favor 
of his younger brother Sidi Taib, and the 
condign punishment of the prime min- 
ister, Mustapha ben Ismail. Sidi Taib 
had lent a ready ear to the French pro- 
posals, and was at that moment waiting 
at the Marsa for the escort of French 
troops which was to convey him to the 
Bardo. The bey then resolved to lay the 
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matter before his Council. Ten of the 
councillors were in the palace; and while 
nine of them advised the bey to yield, the 
tenth declared death was preferable to 
such disgrace. Even then the bey hesi- 
tated. He asked for an Arabic transla- 
tion of the treaty, and to be allowed to 
sign under protest. Both requests were 
refused him. The ladies of the palace, 
terrified by the presence of the French 
soldiers, sent frequent messages implor- 
ing him to sign. The beys of Tunis in- 
variably affix their signet to documents 
of this kind, but in the present instance 
time would not allow of the seal being 
sent for. At seven o’clock he signed the 
French treaty and became a vassal of 
France, under terms even more onerous 
than those which Charles V. had imposed 
on his predecessor Mouley Hassan three 
centuries and a half ago. While General 
Bréart was negotiating at the Bardo, M. 
St. Hilaire was even at the eleventh hour 
making the most pacific disclaimers in 
the French Chambers. On the 9th May 
he had, however, issued a remarkable cir- 
cular which admitted to a certain extent 
the real objects of the Tunisian expedi- 
tion, and in which, for the first time, he 
abandoned the plea of Hamfr punishment. 
It will be curious to observe how he can 
reconcile these declarations with M. Fer- 
ry’s statements in the Chamber exactly 
one month before. In this circular M. 
St. Hilaire sets forth the various reasons 
which have induced France to have re- 
course to other means as regards Tunis 
than “la discussion loyale et la persua- 
sion.” He then proceeds to enumerate 
the dispute as to the Tunis and Goletta 
railway, the Italian attempt to establish a 
submarine cable between Tunis and Italy, 
the opposition to the French railway to 
Susa, and lastly, “la question du domaine 
de l’Enfida qu’on essaye de ravir par des 
moyens illégaux 4 une compagnie Mar- 
seillaise aussi honnéte que laborieuse.” 
The Hamir raids are barely mentioned, 
but the real object of the French expedi- 
tion is clearly revealed. 

The treaty of Kasr-Essaid contains ten 
articles. The French republic agrees to 
protect the bey against all foreign pow- 
ers, and the bey consents that his inter- 
ests in Europe shall be exclusively rep- 
resented by French diplomatists. The 
bey —_— to France the surveillance of 
the frontier and the coast, which may be 
carried out by the occupation of all 
places deemed necessary, until both gov- 
ernments can agree as to the bey being 
in a position to maintain tranquillity un- 





aided. The bey agrees to enter into no 
engagement of an international character 
without the consent of France, and ren- 
ders himself responsible for the payment 
of a war indemnity by the offending 
tribes. The bey consents that France 
shall remodel the system under which 
the finances of the country are at present 
administered. By this treaty the suze- 
rainty of the sultan is set aside, and that 
of France substituted in its stead; the 
right to an occupation of any part of the 
country by France is secured; the inter- 
ests and treaty rights of all other powers 
are wholly disregarded, and the finances 
of the country handed over to those very 
speculators who have provoked the ag- 
gression. All this has been achieved by 
a war carried on in defiance of every rule 
of the law of nations, but against which 
no European government has cared to 
raise its voice. It is in vain for the bey 
to any longer protest. His old suzerain 
the sultan considers him as a traitor, 
while his old allies the European powers 
regard him asa French vassal. It is true 
that Lord Granville has written to M. St. 
Hilaire a remonstrance which would have 
considerable effect under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Such, however, has been 
the duplicity displayed by French states- 
men in the Tunis question, that it will 
probably be received by them as the nec- 
essary and expected consequence of their 
own conduct. The Porte forwarded a 
solemn protest to his European allies, 
but neither Lord Granville’s letter nor 
the appeals of the sultan have had the 
smallest effect. On the 8th June, the 
ne was forced by M. Roustan to issue 
a decree nominating the French minister 
resident as the sole intermediary for com- 
munication between the representatives 
of the powers and the Tunisian govern- 
ment; and within two hours M. Roustan 
premulgates this decree in an arrogant 
circular to his former colleagues. This, 
too, is accepted by the government which 
ten years ago helped to obtain the frman 
of 1871, and still considers Tunis an inte- 
gral part of the Ottoman Empire. Al- 
though we have had a political agent 
“near” the beys of Tunis since 1690, Sir 
Charles Dilke assures the House of Com- 
mons that “access” to the bey was never 
an essential part of his functions. En- 
gland has accepted the position of her 
representative at Tunis being virtuall 

accredited to the French minister resi- 
dent, and her colonists being practically 
under French protection. Neither Lord 
Granville nor Sir Charles Dilke can pre- 
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vent a widespread appreciation of the 
ignominy of the situation, or of the hu- 
miliation England has suffered by the 
latest phase of the Tunisian question. It 
is useless to endeavor to shift the blame 
for what has happened to the shoulders of 
Lord Salisbury. Nobody can believe that 
the recent action of the French in Tunis 
was contemplated, when Lord Salisbury 
spoke at Berlin of the “ /egitimate exten- 
sion of French interests” in that coun- 
try. As Lord Salisbury well observed in 
the House of Lords, on the 21st June, 
“the Tunisian question has entered on a 
new phase.” If Lord Salisbury had in- 
vited M. Waddington to “ take Carthage,” 
as France would have us believe, there 
would have now been no necessity for the 
miserable pretexts of Hamfr raids or fron- 
tier aggressions, or for the constant exer- 
cise of a duplicity in negotiation certainly 
unparallelled in the annals of diplomacy. 
The consequences of this war of twenty 
days are inevitable. Italy will never for- 
give what she considers in the light of a 
perpetual menace, and will only wait for 
the hour of vengeance. While the state 
of popular excitement prevented for weeks 
the formation of a ministry, a powerful 
party demanded war against France at 
any price, and Garibaldi sent forth im- 
passioned appeals from Caprera, implor- 
ing Italy to insist on the restoration of 
Tunisian independence. These feelings 
have been greatly aggravated by the re- 
cent occurrences at Marseilles. Italy 
now seeks peace with all the world to 
punish France. England has, through 
the English press, unanimously con- 
demned the French aggression. Her 
friendship for France has cooled, and she 
is watching for the sequel of the campaign 
with anxiety. M. Roustan has already 
demanded the arrest of the Sheikh-el- 
Islam, who is the chief civil judge at 
Tunis; while his subordinate at Susa has 
been loaded with chains for preaching the 
holy war, an accusation which has already 
served the new minister resident in good 
stead. This will within a few days lead 
to the forcible resumption of the Enfida, 
and will be in strict accordance with M. 
St. Hilaire’s programme. The loss of the 
Enfida to Mr. Levy, and the consequent 
violation of the rights of an individual, 
will be of little importance in comparison 
with other wrongs we may confidently 
expect. When the most powerful arsenal 
in the Mediterranean is established at 
Bizerta, when English manufactured 
good are subject to a French tariff, and 
when Malta is debarred from receiving 
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supplies from Tunis, we shall probabl 
regret the disdainful silence with which 
we received the thrice-repeated appeals 
for mediation from Muhamed-es-Sadik 
Bey. The importance of Bizerta is re- 
garded as a harmless chimera by those 
who seek to put off the evil day, when 
England must realize her loss of power in 
Europe. Admiral Spratt and Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith, Lord de la Warr and Mr. 
Guest, have placed on record their opin- 
ions on this subject ; and Admiral Hobart 
Pasha states that the possession of Bi- 
zerta means the mastery of the Mediterra- 
nean. A short time will probably suffice 
to put their views to the test. 

But these consequences are of compar- 
atively little importance with the effect 
this aggression has had on the Moslem 
world. The tribes of the interior of 
Tunis are in open revolt; this excitement 
is extending itself to Tripoli and to 
Egypt, and we daily. hear of massacre and 
insurrection in Algeria, where a total dis- 
armament of the natives has been hastily 
resolved on. Patriotic Frenchmen do not 
hesitate to ascribe the rising of Bon 
Amena to the unprovoked attack on the 
Tunisian regency. The Moslem realizes 
the fact that the day is coming when he 
must make one final stand against Chris- 
tian invasion, and this resistance willtake | 
the form of a war which will extend from 
the frontiers of India to the shores of the 
Atlantic. Tunis contains the venerated 
city of Cairwdn, and around that city the 
warlike tribes of the Slasi, the Hamama, 
and the Ouled Drid are assembling to 
defy the invader. These men regard 
sultan and bey alike as traitors to their 
faith, and they will fight under the flag of 
the Prophet. Once let this spirit spread, 
and the consequences of the French pro- 
tectorate over Tunis may exceed in im- 
portance anything which we are now able 
to contemplate. The strength of this 
feeling in the interior of Tunis we can 
personally attest. In a word, the recent / 
policy of France has earned for her the 
enmity of Italy, the resentment of En- 
gland, and the antagonism of the Moslem 
world. Nowhere has this attempt at 
cheap glory been more ably denounced 
than in the French Chamber on the 23d 
of May; and the congratulations of M. 
St. Hilaire on the ominous silence of 
Prince Bismarck are singularly inoppor- 
tune, if not wholly premature. The au- 
thor well observes : — 

L’Europe va entrer 4 toute vapeur dans une 
mer d’iniquité. Tout est disposé pour cette 
croisade a rebours de la civilisation corrompue 
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au profit des juifs et des meneurs des peuples. 
Mais toutes les expéditions ne ressembleront 
pas a.celle de Tunis, décrétée et accomplie en 
guise d’appat. Il y aura bien du sang versé 
pour de I’or. 


; From Good Words. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS MOTHER. 


IT was in the spring of 1758 that the 
daughter of a distinguished professor of 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
changed her maiden name of Rutherford 
for her married name of Scott, having the 
happiness to unite her lot with one who 
was not only a scrupulously honorable 
man, but who, from his youth up, had led 
a singularly blameless life. Well does 
Coventry Patmore sing, — 


Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven with a conscience free, 
’Twas faithful to his future wife. 


Such a husband as this was the father of 
Sir Walter Scott —a writer to the signet 
(or lawyer) in large practice in Edinburgh. 
He had never been led from the right 
way; and when the less virtuously in- 
clined among the companions of his early 


life in Edinburgh found that they could 
not corrupt him, they ceased after a little 
while to laugh at him, and learned to 


honor him and to confide in him— 
“which is certainly,” says he who makes 
the record on the authority of Mrs. 
Scott herself, “a great inducement to 
young men in the outset of life to act a 
similar part.” It does not appear that 
old Walter Scott sought for beauty of 
person in his bride, though no doubt the 
face he loved was more beautiful to him 
than that of the bonniest belle in Scot- 
land; but beauty of mind and disposi- 
tion she certainly had. Of her father it 
is told that, when in practice as a physi- 
cir , he never gave a prescription with- 
out silently invoking on it the blessing of 
he.ven, and the piety which dictated the 
custom had been inherited by his daugh- 
ter. Her education also had been an 
excellent one — giving, besides a good 
eneral grounding, an acquaintance with 
iterature, and not neglecting “the more 
homely duties of the needle and the ac- 
compt-book.” Her manners, moreover 
(an important and too often neglected 
factor in a mother’s influence over her 
children), were finished and elegant, 
though intolerably stiff in some respects 
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habits of to-day. The maidens of 1881 
can hardly realize, for instance, the as- 
perity of the training of their embryo 
great-grandmothers, who were always 
made to sit in so Spartanly upright a 
posture that Mrs. Scott, in her seventy- 
ninth year, boasted that she had never 
allowed her shoulders to touch the back 
of her chair! 

As young Walter was one of many chil- 
dren he could not of course monopolize 
his mother’s attention; but probably she 
recognized the promise of his future 
greatness (unlike the mother of the Duke 
of Wellington, who thought Arthur the 
family dunce) and gave him a special 
care; for, speaking of his early boyhood, 
he tells us: “I found much consolation 
in the partiality of my mother.” And he 
goes on to say that she joined to a light 
and happy temper of mind a strong turn 
to study poetry and works of imagination. 
Like the mothers of the Ettrick Shepherd 
and of Burns, she repeated to her son the 
traditionary ballads she knew by heart; 
and, so soon as he was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, his leisure hours were usually 
spent in reading Pope’s translation of 
Homer aloud to her, which, with the ex- 
ception of a few ballads and some of 
Allan Ramsay’s songs, was the first 
poetry he made acquaintance with. It 
must often have been with anxiety, and 
sometimes not without a struggle, that 
his mother — solicitous about every trifle 
which affected the training of her child — 
decided on the books which she was to 
place in his hands. She wished him to 
develop his intellectual faculties, but not 
at the expense of his spiritual; and ro- 
mantic frivolity and mental dissipation on 
the one hand, and a too severe repression 
— dangerous in its after reaction —on 
the other, were the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which she had to steer, The 
ascetic Puritanism of her training and 
surroundings would naturally have led 
her to the narrower and more restrictive 
view, in which her husband, austerer yet, 
would have heartily concurred; but her 
broad sense, quickened by the marvel- 
lous insight that comes from maternal 
love, led her to adopt the broader, and, 
we may safely add, with Sir Walter’s 
career and character before us, the. better 
course. Her courage was, however, tem- 
pered with a wise discretion; and when 
he read to her she was wont, he says, to 
make him “pause upon those passages 
which expressed generous ot worthy 
sentiments””—a most happy method of 
education, and a most effective one in the 
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case of an impressionable boy. A little 
later, when he passed from the educa- 
tional care of his mother to that of a tu- 
tor, his relations to literature changed, as 
the following passage from his autobiog- 
raphy will show: ‘“ My tutor thought it 
almost a sin to open a profane play or 
poem; and my mother had no longer the 
opportunity to hear me read poetry as 
formerly. I found, however, in her dress- 
ing-room, where I slept at one time, some 
odd volumes of Shakespeare; nor can I 
easily forget the rapture with which I 
sate up in my shirt reading them by the 
light of a fire in her apartment, until the 
bustle of the family rising from supper 
warned me that it was time to creep back 
to my bed, where I was supposed to have 
been safely deposited since nine o’clock.” 
This is a suggestive, as well as a frank, 
story. Supposing for a moment that 
instead of Shakespeare, the room had 
contained some of the volumes of verse 
and romance which, though denying alike 
the natural and the supernatural virtues, 
are to be found in many a Christian 
home, how easily might he have suffered 
a contamination of mind! It has been 
proudly said of Sir Walter as an author 
that he never forgot the sanctities of 
domestic love and social duty in all that 
he wrote; and considering how much he 
did write, and how vast has been the in- 
fluence of his work on mankind, we can 
hardly over-estimate the importance of 
the fact. Yet it might have been all 
wrecked by one little parental impru- 
dence in this matter of books. And what 
excuse is there, after all, for running the 
terrible risk? Authors who are not fit to 
be read by the sons and daughters are 
rarely read without injury by the fathers 
and mothers; and it would be better by 
far, Savonarola-like, to make a bonfire of 
all the literature of folly, wickedness, and 
infidelity, than run the risk of injuring a 
child simply for the sake of having a Te 
volumes more on one’s shelves. In the 
balance of heaven there is no parity be- 
tween a complete library and a lost soul. 
But this story has another lesson. It 
indicates once more the injury which may 
be done to character by undue limitations. 
Under the ill-considered restrictions of 
his tutor, which ran counter to the good 
sense of his mother, whose wisdom was 
justified by the event, Walter Scott might 
easily have fallen into tricks of conceal- 
ment and forfeited his candor — that can- 
dor which developed into the noble 
robity which marked his conduct to the 
ast. Without candor there cannot be 
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truth, and, as he himself has said, there 
can be no other virtue without truth. 
Fortunately for him, by the wise sanetion 
his mother had given to his perusal of 
imaginative writings, she had robbed 
them of a mystery unhealthy in itself; 
and he came through these stolen read- 
ings substantially unharmed, because he 
knew that his fault was only the lighter 
one of sitting up when he was supposed 
to be lying down. 

Luckily this tutor’s stern rule did not 
last long; and when a severe illness at- 
tacked the youth (then advanced to be 
a student at Edinburgh College) and 
brought him under his mother’s charge 
once more, the bed on which he lay was 
piled with a constant succession of works 
of imagination, and he was allowed to 
find consolation in poetry and romance, 
those fountains which flow forever for 
the ardent and the young. It was in re- 
lation to Mrs. Scott’s control of her son’s 
reading that he wrote with gratitude late 
in life, “*My mother had good natural 
taste and great feeling.” And, after her 
death, in a letter to a friend, he paid her 
this tribute: “She had a mind peculiarly 
well stored. If I have been able to do 
anything in the way of painting the past 
times, it is very much from the studies 
with which she presented me. She was 
a strict economist, which, she said, en- 
abled her to be liberal; out of her little 
income of about £300 a year she be- 
stowed at least a third in charities ; yet I 
could never prevail on her to accept of 
any assistance.” Her charity, as well as 
her love for genealogy and her aptitude 
for story-telling was transmitted to her 
son. It found expression in him, not 
only in material gifts to the poor, but in 
a conscientious care and consideration 
for the feelings of others. This trait is 
beautifully exhibited by many of the facts 
recorded by Lockhart in his famous me- 
moir, and also by a little incident, not 
included there, which I have heard Sir 
Henry Taylor tell, and which, besides 
illustrating the subject, deserves for its 
own sake a place in print. The great and 
now venerabie author of “ Philip Van 
Artevelde” dined at Abbotsford only a 
— or two before the close of its owner’s 
ife. Sir Walter had then lost his old 
vivacity, though not his simple dignity; 
but for one moment during the course of 
the evening he rose into animation, and 
it happened thus. There was a talk 
among the party of an excursion which 
was to be made on the following day, and 
during the discussion of the plans Miss 
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Scott mentioned that two elderly maiden 
ladies living in the neighborhood were 
to be of the number, and hinted that their 
company would bea bore. The chival- 
rous kindliness of her father’s heart was 
instantly aroused. “I cannot call that 
good breeding,” he said in an earnest and 
dignified tone —a rebuke which echoed 
the old-fashioned teaching on the duties 
of true politeness he had heard from his 
mother half a century before. 

We would gladly know more than we 
do of Mrs. Scott’s attitude towards her 
son when first his Jenchant for author- 
ship was shown. That she smiled on his 
early evidences of talent, and fostered 
them, we may well imagine; and the ten- 
derness with which she regarded his early 
compositions is indicated by the fact that 
a copy of verses, written in a boyish 
scrawl, was carefully preserved by her, 
and found, after her death, folded in a 
paper on which was inscribed, “ My Wal- 
ter’s first lines, 1782.” That she gloried 
in his successes when they came we 
gather; for when speaking fate in life to 
Dr. Davy about his brother Sir Hum- 
phry’s distinction, Sir Walter, doubtless 
drawing on his own home memories, re- 
marked, “I hope, Dr. Davy, that _ 


mother lived to see it; there must have 
been great pleasure in that to her.” 


But 
with whatever zeal Mrs. Scott may have 
unfolded Sir Walter’s mind by her train- 
ing, by her praise, by her motherly en- 
thusiasm, it is certain that, from first to 
last, she loved his soul and sought its 
interest, in and above all. Her final pres- 
ent to him before she died was not a 
Shakespeare or a Milton, but an old 
Bible — the book she loved best, and for 
her sake Sir Walter loved it too. 

Happy was Mrs. Scott in having a son 
who in all things reciprocated the affec- 
tion of his mother. With the first five- 
guinea fee he earned at the bar he bought 
a present for her —a silver taper-stand, 
which stood on her mantel-piece many a 
year; when he became enamored of Miss 
Carpenter he filially wrote to consult his 
mother about the attachment, and to beg 
her blessing upon it; when, in 1819, she 
died at an advanced age, he was in at- 
tendance at her side, and, full of occupa- 
tions though he was, we find him busying 
himself to obtain for her body a beauti- 
fully situated grave. Thirteen years later 
he also rested from his labors. During 
the last hours of his lingering life he de- 
sired to be read to from the New Testa- 
ment, and when his memory for secular 
poetry had entirely failed him, the words 
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and the import of the sacred volume were 
still in his recollection, as were also some 
of the hymns of his childhood, which his 
grandson, aged six years, repeated to him. 
“ Lockhart,” he said to his son-in-law, “ I 
have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a good man, be virtuous, be reli- 
gious, be a good man. Nothing else will 
give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here.” 

So passed the great author of “ Waver- 
ley” away. And when, in due course, 
his executors came to search for his tes- 
tament, and lifted up his desk, “we 
found,” says one of them, “arranged in 
careful order a series of little objects, 
which had obviously been so placed there 
that his eye might rest on them every 
morning before he began his tasks.” 
There were the old-fashioned boxes that 
had garnished his mother’s toilet-table 
when he, a sickly child, slept in her dress- 
ing-room; the silver taper-stand which 
the poe advocate bought for her with 
his first fee; a row of small packets in- 
scribed by her hand, and containing the 
hair of such of her children as had died 
before her; and more odds and ends of a 
like sort — pathetic tokens of a love 
which bound together for a little while 
here on earth, and binds together for- 
evermore in heaven, Christian mother 
and son. JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TIMOLEON. 


[See “* Plutarch’s Lives.’’] 


THE night before he sailed for Sicily, 
Timoleon, leader of a noble band, 

Did to the partners of his toil address 

These words, or words not all unlike to these, 


“Friends, fellows with me in one grand em- 

prise, 

Who wait but for the early light, prepared 

Soon as the pale east glimmers into gold, 

Boldly to launch into the open sea; 

Friends, who shall not the temper of your 
souls 

One jot abate, till Sicily once more 

Is nurse of beauteous arts, of kindly men, 

And haunt once more of presences divine ; 

Some pages in the story of my life 

To you are known; ’twere well you shouid 
know all. 

The sun-god with his crown of light and robes 

Of rosy red is yet far off, and gives 

No signals of his coming ; hearken then; 

The story may do more than cheat the time. 
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“My brother, —he was known to some of 
you; 

By some, I think, was loved. I loved him well ; 


And bear upon my body to this hour 
The print of Argive spears, which, meant for 


him, 
Prone lying, headlong from his saddle thrown, 
I took for mine on one disastrous day. 
Well pleased I saw him step by step advance 
From high to higher, till our common weal 
Owned none that owned a greater name than 


his. 
But ah ! the pang, when to be great among us 
Seemed not to him enough: he must be all ; 
And so, misusing power too lightly lent, 
He changed our laws at will, and citizens 
Sent uncondemned, untried, to bloody dooms. 
In vain [ warned him there was wrath abroad, 
That this proud city of the double sea 
Had never unto tyrants bowed the neck, 
And would not now ; and more than this I did. 
Two taking with me of our chief of men, 
A suppliant at his feet I knelt, I fell ; 
Only to find, too often found before, 
Derision and a fierce resolve that bad 
Should grow to worse. In the end I stood 
aside, 
And in my mantle, weeping, hid my face, 
While the dread deed that should make Corinth 


free 
Was acted. When the rumor of it spread, 
Some said it was well done, and some said ill ; 
Some called me fratricide, and some were fain 
To honor, as men honor saviour gods. 
I could have borne the praise, or borne the 
blame, 
And lived my own life, little heeding either ; 
But presently thick darkness fell on me, 
When she that bare, and once had loved us 
both, 
Stern mother, took the part of her dead son 
Against the living ; me saw never more, 
Refused to look upon my face again, 
And, granting no forgiveness, lived and died. 


“T meanwhile, laden with a mother’s curse, 
By those avenging goddesses pursued, 
That fright the doers of strange deeds of blood, 
In solitary places far astray, 
On the wild hills, beside the lone seashore, 
Wandered, a man forbidden and forlorn: 
The glory and the gladness of my youth, 
Its unreturning opportunities, 
All gone ; how then [ hated streets and schools, 
And all the faces that one met in them ; 
And hated most of all myseif, until 
It little lacked but that with hands profane 
I had laid waste the temple of my life, 
And ended ail. 


“ While thus it fared with me, 
The slow years dragging on their sulien length, 
A cry of anguish travelled o’er the deep 
From that fair island of the western wave, 
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Dear to the goddess of the foodful earth, 

Dear to the pale queen of the underworld ; 

Which now, as daughter unto mother fleeing, 

Bemoaned her sad fate, wrecked and shorn 
and torn, 

—- and consumed in Moloch’s furnace 

res, 

A solitude of hate, till now the grass 

Grew rank in her untrodden streets, and worse 

Than wild beasts harbored in her marble halls. 


“You know the rest, — what pity filled all 
hearts 
When the sad story of her wrongs was heard, 
That now is Cynosure of all our eyes ; 
And yet withal how hard it proved to choose 
A captain of the liberating host ; 
And some cried one, and some another name, 
While this man doubted of himself, and that 
Was doubted of by others; till at last 
One from the concourse cried ‘ Timoleon,’ 
Name strange to lips of men for twice ten 
years, 

Some say it was a voice from heaven, and some 
The word of a plain simple countryman. 
I know not. It perchance was both in one. 
But this or that, all hailed it as the thought 
And inspiration of the holy gods: 
And one whose word went far, bespake me thus : 
‘ Do well, and we shall count thee tyrant-slayer : 
Do ill, and name we name not shall be thine.’ 


“The end proves all; and that is still to 

come ; 

And yet sometimes I nigh persuade myself 

I have drunk out the bitter of my life ; 

And if I only keep the truth, you few, 

My few, shall scatter Africk’s alien hordes, 

Chase worse than wild beasts from their 
treacherous lairs ; 

The stars shall in their courses fight for us ; 

And all the elements shall work for us ; 

And the sweet gods of Hellas, by the shrieks 

Of immolated children scared away, 

These, girt already for their glad return, 

Shall show how easy all things prove for them 

That have immortal helpers on their side. 

And there shall wait on me, on me who seemed 

Estranged forever from the tenderness 

Of — hearts, from all things good and 
air, 

The golden tribute of a people’s love. 

And when my work is ended, multitudes 

Apparelled all in white, and crowned with 
flowers, 

As on a great day of high festival, 

Shall with large tears of sorrow and of joy 

Bear me, a victor, to my funeral pyre: 

So limns itself the future to my sight. 


“But lo! enough, The day is breaking fast, 
And we are called. Hyperion’s eager steeds 
Are straining up the slope of eastern heaven, 
And from their fiery nostrils blow the morn.” 

R. C, DusBLin. 





